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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “ returns,”’ and “ returns”’ 
means waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 








press earlier than usual. Much may therefore 

have happened before these lines appear. The 
German attack has carried the enemy into Noyon and 
Roye and the outskirts of Albert. We have lost many 
hundreds of guns, tens of thousands of prisoners, and 
most of the ground that we occupied as a result of the 
battles of the Somme, Arras and Cambrai and the great 
German retreat of last spring. As we write it seems 
that the advance had been checked; movement con- 
tinues in the southern area and no counter-offensive 
has yet developed. 


* * * 


T is Easter week and we are compelled to go to 


It has been a dark week.. Not so long ago it was 
generally supposed—and with good reason—that the 
poffensive had finally passed from our enemies to our- 
selves. The collapse of Russia transformed the situa- 
tion, and freed sufficient German troops to enable our 
enemies to make a last gigantic gamble for victory. We 
use the word “ gamble ”’ advisedly. Had no American 
army been in sight, and had public opinion in the 
Central Empires been secure, it would, we think, have 
been patently to the advantage of the Germans to hang 
on to their Western line, in the hope of stopping our 


future, as they have stopped our past, attacks, and 
ultimately wearing us down into the frame of mind in 
which we might have made a compromise peace. Things 
being as they are, the German authorities evidently felt 
that only early victory would stave off ultimate defeat. 
They embarked on an enterprise involving losses 
probably on a scale exceeding that of Verdun; and they 
no doubt had good hopes, though nothing approaching 
a certainty, that the great break-through would be 
achieved, that Amiens would be taken, that the Allied 
armies would be separated, and that the war would 


‘be ended. To all appearances their effort has been 


frustrated ; and if they have failed now they will never 
succeed. 
* * * 

Easy optimism is certainly dangerous and contemp- 
tible; but so is easy pessimism. In times of defeat it 
is more than ever our duty to fix our minds upon two 
things: our ability to win, if we hold out, and the 
transcendent importance of the issues at stake. No 
man now will dare to predict the length or the fluctua- 
tions of this war. But it is more and more clear that 
the dominant factors in it—energy and the will to go 
on assumed—are numbers and material resources. 
Numerical proportions on the Western Front have 
changed from time to time. At first the Germans 
were in immense preponderance. Then we overtook 
them. Then, when Russia collapsed, they regained 
equality to, and perhaps—though our information is 
not exact—superiority over, the combined French 
and British forces on the whole line from Switzerland 
to the sea. If, on the one hand, their losses have been 


extremely heavy, on the other hand we have to employ 
a far greater proportion of our population on naval and 
munitions work. But wherever the balance of ultimate 
numerical advantage may lie as between the contending 
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European Powers, the accession of America, with her 
virtually imexhaustible pool of reserves, makes it 
inevitable that sooner or later there will come a point 
at which the ratio borne by the German to the Allied 
Armies will progressively decline. And, slow as we 
have been—slow as America has been—to mobilise 
these resources, our financial, agricultural, mineral, 
industrial resources are similarly preponderant; and 
we have control of the seas. We may meet with 
defeats, we might even meet with disasters; but 
granted that we hold together and think it worth while, 
the defeat of Prussia is certain. 


* * * 


“If we think it worth while.” After the spectacle 
presented to us at Brest it might seem more unneces- 
sary than ever to reiterate the issue which depends on 
the result of this struggle. But the tension unnerves, 
the slaughter sickens, and there are always at hand the 
plausible who suggest that nothing is worth all this, 
and the humane who construct a Prussian in their own 
image and think that, if only we stop, everything will 
arrange itself satisfactorily. More than ever, when 
rebuffs open out the prospect of a prolonged war, 
it is our duty to face facts as they are: to realise that 
what is at stake is not merely the satisfaction of national 
aspirations or even the “safety ’’ of democracy, but 
our souls, Let any man look into his own heart and 
mind and ask what would be the effect on himself 
of surrender to an unbeaten Germany. ‘“ Well,” we 
should say, “they have done it. They have broken 
every code, but they have succeeded. They have 
declared that ruthlessness would pay them, and it has 
paid them. Their brutal materialism has challenged 
the world; and the world has been unable to stand 
against them. We have given them best and shaken 
hands.” At best failure to win would mean an era of 
frenzied preparation for another war; at worst, the 
corruption of our whole outlook on life, the decay and: 
disappearance of that ‘‘ Western idealism” in the 
light of which, however imperfectly, we have tried to 
live : decadence, scepticism, cynicism, the death of our 
morals and our civilisation. It is because, consciously 
or half-consciously, the publics of Britain, France and 
America realise this that they are prepared to go on 
indefinitely, and would still have been prepared to 
go on had the German stroke been far more successful 
and sensational than it was. 


* * * 


It would be affectation to pretend that what has 
happened since the launching of the German attack 
on Thursday week corresponds to Allied calculations. 
The sheer weight brought to bear by the Germans has, 
of course, been terrific; in point of guns and men 
employed it is the heaviest blow ever struck in war. 
But we knew that it might come, and come on this 
scale ; we had watched the colossal preparations for it 
being piled up month by month; and had made our 
counter-preparations. It was the reasoned belief of the 
Allied commanders that the latter were adequate ; 
and that. while any well-prepared offensive could 
count normally on capturing a mile or so of ground 


upon the front selected, we were in a position to prevent 
its doing more. This reckoning was most seriously 
falsified. Yet it was not falsified on the front of the 
Third Army, which met an unparalleled onslaught 
with as much success as heroism. The problem of the 
German advantage in the battle is, as we point out 
elsewhere in more detail, the problem of what happened 
to our Fifth Army. 
* * * 


The German attack has had two notable features— 
the success of the “leap-frog”’ or “ battering-ram ” 
tactics, whereby numerous divisions have been hurled 
one after another against the same selected point 
regardless of casualties, so as to break down the defence 
for sheer lack of respite ; and the unprecedented speed 
at which guns have been brought up in the wake of 
the advancing infantry. The first of these, though 
effective, is a prodigiously costly method to employ 
against infantry as steady as ours; and there is no 
doubt that the German casualties have been on a huge 
scale. Even with a reserve of 85 divisions to draw 
upon, there are limits to the feasibility of continuing it. 
As for the guns, their rapid movement has been helped by 
ideal conditions of weather and ground; yet it looks, 
too, as if German organisation had here reached a 
stage beyond its rivals. In the first days following our 
great victory at Arras last year we might have got to 
Douai, had it not been that our infantry advance left 
the guns so far behind that it was stopped for lack of 
their support ; and in our autumn struggle across the 
Flanders mud the depth of our successive advances 
‘was closely conditioned by the need for laying down 
new roads to bring the guns up. The series of great 
offensive campaigns, which the Germans have conducted 
in Russia, Rumania and Italy, have probably enabled 
them to carry their practice materially beyond ours 
in this most important respect. 

* * * 

Throughout the battie the British aerial superiority 
has been very pronounced. On Tuesday the Germans 
claimed 938 victories over British and French aero- 
planes; the corresponding British figure for victories 
over Germans in the air is 220. An enormous weight 
of explosive has been dropped by the British bombing 
machines on the crowded columns and bivouacs of the 
advancing enemy, who have also been freely machine- 
gunned from the air. Yet though severe losses must 
have been inflicted in this way, there is nothing to 
suggest that at any point they were such as to delay 
the advance. Still less was it delayed by the brilliant 
execution of the long-expected air-raid on Cologne. 
Without wishing to underrate the possibilities of raids 
like the last, one certainly finds them brought into a 
truer perspective by the recurrence of actual battle- 
hazard on the Western Front. We felt about Cologne 
last Tuesday rather as we shall feel if one of these 
days General Allenby (whose Army is on the move 
again) reports the capture of Shechem or the cutting 
of the Hedjaz Railway. That is, we were conscious 
of the wide difference between events and factors 
which might decide the war and those which by them- 
selves could not be conceived as doing so. 
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A minor sensation of the week has been the bombard- 
ment of Paris from a distance of at least seventy-five 
miles. There are still some who refuse to admit that 
such a bombardment has taken place, preferring to 
suppose that the Germans have got these missiles to 
Paris through some other medium than a long-range 
gun. These point to the fact that the first announce- 
ments of the bombardment came from the French, 
and that German papers professed surprise when they 
heard of it. But on the whole we are prepared to 
believe that the guns exist. The experts have all 
rushed in to explain that quite a simple problem is 
involved. We presume that, pending the invention of 
a steel with unprecedented tensile strength, there is 
some limit to what guns built on existing lines can do ; 
but it seems generally conceded that seventy-five 
miles is quite a feasible range. The alternative to a 
longer and stronger “orthodox” gun is some new 
“ stunt’ gun, and all sorts of ideas as to the nature 
of such a gun are floating about in the newspapers. 
But if the Germans had really made a great discovery 
of that sort, we cannot believe that they would have 
announced it by a desultory bombardment by one or 
two guns. They would have made a hundred, and 
sprung a really staggering surprise on us. Paris has 
taken the innovation calmly. To the gross and 
grandiose imagination of the Prussian the spectacle 
probably presented itself of a Paris black with terror 
at the first shells. 

* * * 

There are signs—notably predictions in the Harms- 
worth Press—that the Government proposes to raise 
the military age. The new age-limit suggested is forty- 
five. If—as we presume to be the case—it is to be 
“real” forty-five and not “National Registration 
forty-five,” this will give us only two years’ supply of 
men (with a large percentage of unfit and exempt) to 
draw upon. If the age is to be raised at all, it should 
be raised more than that ; and it is quite arguable that, 
at this stage, our Home Defences should be entrusted 
to what would correspond to the German Landsturm. 


2k * co 


What did Mr. Hayes Fisher mean, in addressing the 
Annual Meeting of the County Councils Association, 
by saying that he could not express any opinion on 
the proposals of the Local Government Committee of 
the Ministry of Reconstruction for the merging of all 
the present work of the Boards of Guardians in that 
of the County and Borough Councils, because these 
had “not yet come under the consideration of His 
Majesty’s Government’? Does this mean that the 
President of the Local Government Board now goes 
back on his word to a certain deputation, whom he 
definitely informed of his acceptance of the proposals 
of that Committee ? Moreover, it has been an essential 


part of the negotiations for agreement on the Ministry 
of Health Bill that the Poor Law should be from the 
outset superseded as proposed by that Committee ; 
and Mr. Hayes Fisher presumably knows of the Prime 
Minister's explicit acceptance and endorsement of this, 
as communicated by Dr. Addison to some of the parties 
It is important to know whether it is now 


concerned. 


the Local Government Board that is going back on 
the Ministry of Reconstruction, or the Prime Minister 
on both of them. Who is being played with, and by 
whom? There has been too much “ secret diplomacy\”’ 
about the Ministry of Health, the new “ baby-saving ”’ 
powers and the necessary reorganisation of the local 
provision for the sick—all three indispensable for 
anything beyond Parliamentary camouflage. There is 
more indignation in the country among quiet folks at 
the failure of the Government to deal with this pressing 
question than Ministers seem to realise. There will be 
a bitter reckoning at the polls for those who may be 
guilty of a betrayal. 
* * * 


The summary reduction of the price of all kinds of 
margarine to a maximum of a shilling per pound (with a 
possible halfpenny for delivery) implies, we imagine, a 
substantial subvention from the Exchequer, analogous 
to that which stereotypes the quartern loaf at nine- 
pence. This is a matter of policy on which the public 
has a right to be informed; but we fear it was not 
altogether a coincidence that the Order was promul- 
gated too late for questions to be put in Parliament. 
Lord Rhondda must see to it that he is everywhere in a 
position—it is the Food Controller, not the Local Food 
Committees, who will rightly be held responsible—to 
supply the promised amount per head per week; or 
else direct a universal reduction all round in the week's 
ration. The wage-earners will stand a universal re- 
duction, adequately explained. What will cause an 
instant “flare up” will be a default in honouring the 
coupons, coupled with the inevitable rumour that the 
well-to-do are being allowed to get the full quantity. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—On Saturday last 
it was announced from the Convention that “ decisions 
had been arrived at on all material points.” The 
Report should be out after Easter. Business has 
certainly been done, whether the decisions arrived at 
were unanimous or not. Subsequently, Lord Midleton, 
the leader of the Southern Unionists at the Convention, 
faced the Executive of the Irish Unionist Alliance at a 
private meeting in Dublin, presumably to acquaint it 
with a fait accompli. There were expressions (it is 
unofficially stated) both of approval and disapproval. 
Lord Midleton has had greatness thrust upon him, and 
is now regarded as the dominant influence upon the 
immediate destinies of this country. Though no word 
comes from Belfast, never were the advocates of 
‘“* moderate ’’ settlement more hopeful. On Saturday, 
too, they had the good news from Waterford that 
Captain Redmond had, with the help of a strong Unionist 
vote, defeated the Sinn Fein candidate by a majority 
of 478. The Sinn Feiners did better than they had 
expected ; Waterford, as it happened, was the one seat 
outside of Ulster which they had never counted upon 
winning. But they have now to face the prospect of 
another defeat—in Tyrone, the Ulster constituency 
which Captain Redmond vacated in order to contest 
Waterford. Three defeats in succession will affect their 
prestige, however justly they may complain of ill-luck. 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS OF WHAT 
HAS HAPPENED 


T battle which began on March 21st is the 
largest in scale since 1914. In the first five 
days the enemy alone employed 70 divisions— 
say 1,200,000 men, or 630,000 bayonets. It is charac- 
teristic that no one has yet discovered a local name 
for it. But if the German objectives were attained, it 
might come to be called the Battle of Amiens. 

The original attack was on a front of 50 miles, bounded 
by the Scarpe on the north and the Oise on the south, 
and defended by two British armies—the Third and 
the Fifth. The assaulting force comprised three armies, 
commanded respectively by General Otto von Below, 
General von der Marwitz, and General von Hutin. All 
three are Hindenburg generals from the East front, 
who have made their reputations since the war by 
their success in large operations. General von Below 
was last autumn given the direction of the German- 
Austrian offensive against Italy, which had such remark- 
able results. He is decidedly the leading general of 
the three ; and the fact that he commanded the northern- 
most of the three enemy armies indicates that the 
heaviest weight of the attack was in that quarter. The 
plan was to attack both ends of our line more heavily 
than the centre, the enemy calculating that if he broke 
through at both the extremities, the centre would be 
enveloped, and if at one of them it would have to retire 
in conformity. The latter is what actually occurred. 
Strategically the northern blow was the more dangerous 
to us, which was why it was made the heaviest. 

This northern blow, which fell with unequalled force 
upon the troops of our Third Army, was successfully 
parried. In the neighbourhood of Bullecourt and 
elsewhere some untenable advanced positions were 
abandoned ; but broadly the day’s result corresponded 
to Mr. Bonar Law’s statement that evening in the 
House of Commons—the enemy were everywhere held. 
Unfortunately there was a different result in the southern 
area, where the troops of General von Hutin attacked 
our Fifth Army on both sides of St. Quentin. On the 
opening day our defences were pierced south of the 
town to such a depth that we had to fall back on the 
strong line of the Crozat Canal. The next day another 
“break-through ” was effected on a wide front north 
of St. Quentin ; and this not only compelled our troops 
in that quarter to fall back on the Somme, 15 miles 
behind their original front, but entailed the withdrawal 
of nearly our whole line, the successful Third Army’s 
included. To complete the misfortune, the line of the 
Crozat Canal was promptly forced; whereby the right 
flank of the defeated Fifth Army was exposed afresh, 
and its contact with the French threatened. 

Why did our Third Army do so much better than our 
Fifth? The men of the two Armies are presumably 
the same sort of men; the handling of regiments must 
have been much the same; there was no marked 
difference in the natural strength and weakness of 
the respective fronts ; the Third underwent the heaviest 
attack. The story suggests that generalship may be 
the explanation. That of the Fifth Army lies open, 
prima facie, to serious criticism. It is too early to 











fact that the fortified defences of this Army were com- 
pletely broken through in two separate sectors (one a 
very broad one), while the Third Army’s defied a heavier 
assault, suggests that those responsible for the Fifth 
Army’s fortifications had performed their task less ably. 
The failure to hold the Crozat Canal, as well as the 
subsequent failure to make a stand on the Somme, 
suggest, further, that the Command of this Army was 
not equal, when a complicated situation arose, to 
coping with the complications, and keeping that control 
over its resources which might have redressed the battle. 
The British Army authorities enforce some reticences 
which the Germans disregard; and thus it happens 
that while the enemy publish the names of the three 
German Army Commanders engaged in the battle, and 
we know the principal operations for which they have 
previously been responsible in the war, similar infor- 
mation is not allowed to be published regarding the 
commanders of our two British Armies. Yet it would 
surely be of interest to the British public to know (as 
unquestionably the enemy know) who the commander 
of our Fifth Army is, and also to know some par- 
ticulars (with dates) of previous recent operations for 
which he has been responsible. 

The break-through on the Fifth Army’s front was 
less serious than a similar break-through on the Third 
Army’s would have been. The latter would have 
opened a much more direct road to Amiens. For this 
reason the enemy continued to exert special pressure on 
the Third Army, after it had been compelled, in order 
to conform with the Fifth Army’s new line, to withdraw 
from its prepared positions. Besides being the sole 
target of General von Below’s Army, it was the principal 
target of General von der Marwitz’s. Under these 
circumstances it was unable, in spite of a most heroic 
resistance against great odds, to hold the chain of 
high positions to which we used to refer in 1916 as 
“the Bapaume Ridge,” though it continued to give 
but little ground further north. But its failure was 
as nothing to the development which followed in the 
south from the defeat of the Fifth Army. French 
reserves, which were hurried in there, prevented an 
actual rupture of contact between the Allied forces ; 
but neither they nor we could prevent the enemy from 
rapidly overrunning the territory (here at its widest) 
which they evacuated a year ago, and thus bringing 
about a substitution of “open warfare” for trench 
warfare, regarding which we can say no more at the 
moment than that intrinsically it favours the side which 
is most numerous and is attacking—i.e., in this case, 
the Germans. 

The first and most obvious moral which emerges from 
these events is that of the ‘ Westerners.”” Now that 
we are the attacked instead of the attackers, the most 
wayward of the heretics must realise that the Western 
front is the decisive one, failure on which cannot be 
redressed by any number of successful side-shows. The 
second moral is that of the continuing importance of 
generalship. Without adding to what has already been 
said regarding the generalship in our Fifth Army, it is 
clear, on the broadest view, that this is where we now 
lag principally behind the Germans. Man by man and 


come to anything like a definite conclusion; but the 
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regiment by regiment, our troops, this year and last, 
are probably better than theirs. We are also extremely 
well equipped; and in 1917 our superiority both in 
guns and in effectives must have been quite as great as 
the German superiority in 1918. Yet we never scored 
any success of this type last year. Our inferiority 
comes out not in the initial attack but in the following- 
up. Our “ first day” in the battles of Arras-Vimy, 
Messines, or Cambrai was much more successful and far 
less costly than the German “ first day” last week. 
But we could not improve on any of our successes as 
they have on theirs. Why? Partly, no doubt, because 
they have been able, in the course of three years’ gigantic 
operations in Russia, to get a practical experience of 
what is needed under modern conditions for a transition 
from trench warfare to open warfare, which we have 
had no similar chance of acquiring. But partly, also, 
because the Prussian governing class, with the Kaiser 
at its head, has the virtues as well as the defects of 
its militarist character, and thus realises that there 
is no quarter in which efficiency must be more tirelessly 
sought after and incompetence more ruthlessly shelved 
than in the higher commands. All three of the Army 
Commanders in this German offensive are new men— 
the discoveries of the war. Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff themselves were such, and they are served by a 
body of Army commanders scarcely any of whom was 
in anything approaching such a position in 1914, 
The contrast with our own important commands, 
still mostly held by the officers who filled the leading 
roles under Lord French in 1914, is too complete to 
be ignored. It has been one of the misfortunes of 
our situation that those who were soundest on the 
““ Western ”’ strategy have too generally been conserva- 
tive obstructionists in the matter of reforming the com- 
mands and staffs; whereas those who (like Mr. Lloyd 
George) have seen the need for the latter reform have 
indulged in strategic heresies which put them out of 
court in military affairs. Had the nation possessed 
a leader wise enough to hold the sound opinion on 
both subjects and strong enough to give it effect, our 
present position might be very different from what it is. 


THE COMING BUDGET 


MMEDIATELY the House of Commons reassembles 

I after Easter the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will present the Budget for the ensuing year ; 

and rumour is already busy about the new taxes. It 
is hard to take any interest in the totals of revenue 
and expenditure, colossal and unprecedented as they 
are. When estimates prove to be incorrect, not on one 
side only, but on both, to the extent of hundreds of 
millions, and when the year’s outgoings are habitually 
three or four times as large as the revenue for the same 
period, we can only accept the figures with the apathy of 
stupefaction. Novesthelens, it is worth notice that the 
actual revenue receipts during the current year will 
apparently approach very near to 700 millions sterling, 
or three and a-half times as much as before the war. 
It is safe to say that the burden is being borne with at 
least as much ease as was that of 1918-14. It should 
be noted, too, that arrears of revenue will be carried 
forward on an unprecedentedly large scale, as the 
assessment of the Excess Profits Tax is very far from 
up-to-date, and the amounts normally uncollected 





from a five-shillings Income-tax are extensive. There 
is even anew kind of arrears in the tax on the dividends 
of the 2,000 millions of 5 per cent. War Loan, which 
is no longer deducted at the source, but is left to be 
assessed on the taxpayer’s own return. This involves, 
according to Income-tax law, a payment of the tax 
from twelve to twenty-one months later than if it had 
been deducted from dividends. Many a small rentier 
has found his receipts from this source larger than he had 
expected; and we do not always remember that we 
are, in the aggregate, on this point alone, some 25 
million pounds in debt to the Inland Revenue, payable 
in January next. Taking all things into account, for 
the coming year Mr. Bonar Law can probably reckon 
on a revenue upon this year’s basis that will amount 
to 750 millions. On the other side, the estimate is 
entirely speculative, except that we know the out- 
goings are not likely to be less than six millions a day, 
equal to nearly three times the revenue. The deficit 
will involve a borrowing, in one form or other, of nearly 
30 millions per week throughout the whole year. 

It is common ground among bankers and econo- 
mists, and not usually resisted by the business world, 
that a substantial increase ought to be made in the 
amount raised by taxation in order to lessen, even if 
only by a small proportion, the extraordinary burden 
of debt that we are piling up. It is said that Mr. Bonar 
Law may probably he contemplating a further increase 
in the tobacco duties, with the threefold object of 
reducing imports, penalising luxurious expenditure 
and obtaining a further share of the swollen profits of a 
trade monopoly. Cigarettes, in particular, are likely 
to be scarce and dear from about August next. More 
revenue can probably be got from alcoholic drink, on 
which it appears that the nation is spending over 250 
millions a year—half as much again as before the war— 
getting, it is true, much less alcohol for the money, 
but putting untold profits into the hands of the brewery 
companies. The “ unearned increment” in the selling 
value of brewery securities, during the past two years, 
is said to have exceeded a hundred millions. 

This net increase in capital value, like the continuous 
growth in capital value of urban land, and the recent 
greater increase in that of ships, shipbuilding yards, 
and machine-making factories, coal and iron mines, 
blast furnaces and steel works, and a hundred other 
enterprises, goes in this country at present wholly 
untaxed, except in so far as our Death Duties serve as 
a small and tardy Capital Levy, equivalent annually, 
on an average, only to six or seven shillings per hundred 
pounds. They order things differently elsewhere. There 
are civilised cities not many days’ journey from London 
—where the inhabitants are remarkable for the extent 
of their savings and the amount of their accumulated 
capital—in which every increase in the market value 
of capital wealth has year by year to be brought to 
account as income, and is then assessed toincome-tax. No 
one calls this confiscation. There is an ominous growl, 
not confined to the Labour Party, arising from the 
increasing realisation by the public of the fact that 
the end of the war will find some tens of thousands 
of persons positively enriched by its operations— 
enriched, not by the modest accretions due to their 
own savings, but, literally, to the extent, in the 
aggregate, of several thousand million pounds in capital 
value as the result of profiteering in shipping, metals, 
munitions, beer, and food. ‘This actual increase 
during the war in the private fortunes of forty or fifty 
thousand capitalists—untaxed save in so far as it is 
reached by Death Duties—may quite probably amount 
to something like one-half of the whole National Debt. 
It is difficult to believe that a very substantial tax 
on private fortunes, either (like the Death Duties) 
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in proportion to their magnitude, with steeply graduated 
Fay with 3 or i the xg of the Excess Profits 

ax) with special regard to their increase during the 
war, will not be one of the expedients used for dis- 
charging the war debt. 

Mr. Bonar Law, however, will not propose next 
month any Capital ne ae probably not propose 
even the urgently needed revision of the Death Duties, 
on the plea that this involves much work to the Inland 
Revenue, and yields its increase only at the rate of 
a thirtieth each year. He will probably take the 
opportunity afforded to him by this moderation to turn 
the screw on the Income-tax payers, a body now 
comprising one-fourth of all the heads of households 
in the Kingdom. Here, however, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is hampered by the really criminal 
neglect of his predecessors to remedy the very serious 
imperfections of our Income-tax—its manifold unfair- 
nesses to the married as compared with the unmarried, 
and to parents as compared with the childless; its 
failure to discriminate between permanent incomes 
and “ wasting assets,” and (beyond £2,500) between 
incomes ‘‘ earned” and “‘ unearned’; its harsh refusal 
of equitable allowances on the one hand, and, on the 
other, its neglect, often through lack of sufficient 
staff, to rake in many taxable incomes; and, above 
all, the quite insufficient steepness of its graduated 
progressiveness. The cumulative effect of these defects, 
and of the innumerable personal grievances which they 
create, is to cause a nominal five-shillings Income- 
tax to be felt as very onerous, and to make it politically 
as difficult to increase as would be a nominal ten- 
shillings tax on an equitable basis. Mr. Bonar Law 
has promised to put this right after the war; but 
meanwhile the procrastination is standing between 
the Exchequer and a potential one or two hundred 
millions a year of extra revenue. Ought not the 
promised revision of the Income-tax to be made at 
once ? 

What is more likely is a lowering of the level at which 
Supertax begins, down to £1,000 or so; a revision of 
the graduation, and possibly an alteration of rate, 
so as to increase the levy on incomes exceeding £700 
or £1,000 a year, without making the burden heavier 
on the smaller incomes; some minor concessions as 
to the allowance for children (and for wife?), as to 
depreciation, and as to the deductions permitted for 
necessary expenses. In view of the fact that Trade 
Union membership is now often a necessary condition 
of employment—in the South Wales coal mines, actually 
at the Government instance—the full amount of the 
Trade Union contribution, and not merely the portion 
of it identified as for Death and Superannuation Benefit, 
ought to be allowed as a deduction. This is a concession 
which Mr. Bonar Law may not improbably make, 
in order to smooth away the discontent at his refusal 
to raise the exemption limit from £180 to £160 or 
£200, as the coalminers desire. 

Will our Chancellor try more adventurous flights ? 
He might take a hint from the new French taxes on 
luxurious expenditure. At the beginning of March 
a tax of 10 per cent. was voted on practically all retail 
purchases that were regarded by the Chamber as outside 
the category of necessaries. Many things, such as 
chocolates and liqueurs, ornaments and _ knick-knacks, 
fine underclothing and lace, are to be taxed as such. 
Practically everything else that we buy, except ordinary 
foodstuffs, is made subject to the tax, but only if it 
exceeds a prescribed price. Thus a man’s suit of 


clothes is tax-free up to £7; his hat up to 18s.; a 
woman’s dress up to £10; her hat up to 30s.; her 
blouse up to £3; her shoes up to 380s. 


This new 


Sumptuary Law is designed less for revenue purposes 
than to teach the well-to-do the elementary lesson 
that spending money is not, as is still vainly imagined, 
** go for trade,” or, indeed, when done for one’s 
self, anything but pure selfishness. For similar reasons 
we could do with some such tax here, adjusted to the 
British level of prices. Mr. Bonar Law might, at any 
rate, consider a 10 per cent. tax on all restaurant and 
hotel bills (exempting the shilling meals and _half-a- 
crown beds), payable by stamp on the bill. There 
is room, too, for the long-promised tax on servants 
in excess of one or two. But there is, on the whole, 
no way of effectively preventing illegitimate expenditure 
except by limiting people’s incomes to what is required 
to maintain themselves and their dependent families 
in full efficiency—which ought to be, but is not, the 
object and extent of the Income-tax. 


THE OUTLOOK IN CANADA 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE clamour of the election which took place in 
Canada on December 17th has now sufficiently 
subsided to allow a quiet estimate of the situa- 

tion. ‘The French Canadians arrayed themselves with 
something like unanimity against the English-speaking 
element on the question of conscription. Observers 
may be surprised that the Canadian French should have 
felt no call of kinship to France in the day of her direst 
need. Three chief factors explain it. One is that 
the Canadian French, a racial island in the vast sea 
of English-speaking North America, are inconceivably 
remote in thought from the outside world. While they 
are fervent Catholics, their Church leaders complain 
that they cannot arouse in them interest in any calls 
from the outside. In the second place, even before the 
British conquest a century and a half ago, they had 
ceased to feel any affection for France. One of the 
things that harassed Montcalm in his last heroic struggl 
was the bitterness between the Canadians and t 
French, which amounted almost to civil war. Th 
third cause was that the whole problem was woefully 
mishandled by the Canadian Government. This point, 
however,fcan easily be overworked. The truth is that 
the people of French Canada, with, of course, many 
notable exceptions, have not felt that the war brings 
to them any call for sacrifice. They do not think that 
their safety is menaced by anything which may happen 
in Europe. Some of their leaders have been humiliated 
by this attitude. Their bishops have deplored it. 
But the parish curés, themselves, for the most part, 
sons of the soil, have quietly urged the working people 
not to volunteer, and to make sure instead of the high 
wages to be had by filling the places of those who go. 
In the background have been a good many priests, 
exiled from France because members of religious orders, 
and glad now to hit back at the anti-clerical Republic. 
Truly the lesson for French extremists against the 
Church is obvious. ; 
There is no danger of the breaking-up of the Canadian 
federation, and there is but little danger of domestic 
bloodshed. ‘The declaration by Canada in favour of 
conscription was overwhelming, and the opposition to 
it was concentrated almost completely in the province 
of Quebec. The challenge is direct and clear, and 
Quebec will answer it with tact and prudence. The 
extravagance of the Nationalist leader, M. Bourassa, 
was rebuked by the French Canadians themselves, 
for they returned none of his nominees. Sir Wilfrid 
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Laurier has sixty-two followers out of the sixty-five 
Members of Parliament who represent Quebec, and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a sagacious statesman. His 
old friends have been puzzled that a leader who is 
heart and soul for the war to save liberty should have 
opposed conscription with so resolute a determination. 
Ne doubt Sir Wilfrid, who is seventy-six years old and 
rather markedly declining in vigour, could not shake 
off a conviction which most of us held a few years ago— 
that conscription is of the devil. But the old statesman 
is also an old politician. He knew that in Quebec he 
had his one certain element of support, and he was 
resolved to keep this anchor firm. He understood 
the outlook of his own people, and now has kept them 
solidly behind him. ey will follow him as they 
will follow no one else. He will urge them to accept the 
nation’s verdict. The French Canadian politician, 
more than any other politician in Canada, delights 
in the fruits of office. For the moment the door to 
office is closed to every one of his race. Before long 
he will find a key to open it, and it will not be one which 
involves a break with the rest of Canada. Moreover, 
the French Canadian parish clergy do not wish to 
isolate Quebec. Their dream is of dominating the 
whole of Canada. To have Quebec, and Quebec alone, 
French, and to surrender the rest, would be to abandon 
ambitions treasured since the age of Louis XIV. It 
is quite clear that the people of Canada, like those of 
the United States, regard the union as indissoluble. 
Civil war is the menace of any serious movement for 
secession, and there will be no such movement. It is 
not unlikely that M. Bourassa’s nationalism in Quebec, 
like Sinn Fein in Ireland, will work its own cure by its 
extravagance. Quebec knows now that it is impotent 
when it sets itself against the rest of Canada, and there 
are a good many sensible people in Quebec. M. Bourassa 
is beaten. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has outmanceuvred him. 
There are still critical features in the situation. A 
policy of passive resistance to conscription would be 
difficult to overcome. Great Britain has shrunk from 
attempting in Ireland what Canada is trying in Quebec. 
The best thought in Canada is being given to the 
problem. 

The changes in Canada due to the war are in some 
ways more remarkable than those in England. The 
most striking relates to the liquor trade. The city 
of Toronto contains half a million people, and now 
it has no drinking-place within its borders. Under 
very heavy penalties no club may have any liquor 
on its premises. When the new &. first came into 
force in September, 1916, private persons might import 
liquors, and in consequence many a cellar was well- 
stocked. Now, by Federal enactment, after April 1st, 
1918, no intoxicating liquors may be sent from other 
provinces into the provinces which forbid the sale of 
such liquors within their own borders—the greater part 
of Canada. To this has been added the complete 
prohibition both to import alcoholic liquors and to 
produce them in the country. Medicinal and industrial 
uses are, of course, excepted. In all these changes the 
United States either has already done or is likely soon 
to do what Canada has effec From the frontiers 
of Mexico to the Arctic Circle there may soon not be 
a place in North America where a glass of alcoholic 
liquor can be had as a beverage, and it is largely the 
result of a war in Europe. What unexpected paradoxes 
does war produce ! 

The social effects in Canada of these restrictions are, 
some of them, unexpected. Without doubt the law 
has hurt the clubs. A club is not a man’s home in 
Canada to the extent that it is in England. Clubs 
are chiefly places where men lunch or drop in in the 





late afternoon for a chat or a game. There is less 
dropping in now since the old accompaniment of a 
drink (except tea) may not be had. Men go home 
earlier and dine and entertain guests more regular! 

at home, where they are free to drink what they like. 
It is not a high motive for a revival of domestic life, and, 
in truth, though this effect of the new law is real, it 
‘does not go very far. The vital result is among the 
working people. Crime has lessened in a marked degree. 
On New Year's Eve, an occasion usually of great 
festivity, there was but one arrest in Toronto. Old 
temptations are removed. The weak man is helped 
by their absence, industry is steadied, home life is 
happier, a former great waste through idleness and 
inefficiency is saved. The money earned is spent in a 
more useful way. What the brewer and the distiller 
have lost, the butcher, the grocer, and the manufacturer 
of furniture and of clothing, perhaps not least the 
“movies,” have gained. The landlord gets his rent 
more regularly. One unexpected result, becoming 
more obvious daily, is found in the life insurance 
companies. Their risks are safer now, and the result 
will be both an appreciable lowering of rates and an 
increase of business, since more men can afford to take 
out policies. This means accumulation of capital, 
not by wealthy brewers and distillers, but by great 
financial agencies as trustees for small savings. In 
rural districts the bar-room loafer has disappeared. 
The hotels, not only in cities but in small towns, have 
suffered greatly. Many have closed. The survivors have 
raised their rates, and travellers report better service, 
since no longer is the careless frequenter of the bar-room 
the chief source of revenue. It is impossible to estimate 
the saving in national wealth due to all these things, 
but it is very large, and may go far to meet the cost 
of the war to Canada. 

There are other problems in Canada which present 
contrasts to England. Organised labour is much more 
alert and far-seeing in England than it is as yet in 
Canada, and this is partly due to the very definiteness 
with which in England a working man is a workin 
man, and, on the other hand, to the ease with whic 
in Canada he may pass into another classification. 
An attempt was made in Canada to unite the Labour 
interest against conscription, but it failed. There is 
only one Labour Member in the Canadian Parliament, 
a striking contrast to the growing number of Labour 
Members in England. Another problem in_ which 
Canada differs vitally from England is that of the land. 
A levy on capital in England to meet the war debt will, 
I should suppose, result in the taking over by the State 
of a large amount of land to be sold or leased to small 
holders. Enthusiasts picture a happy state of society 
when this comes about. I am writing these words in a 
community in Ontario where nearly every one is working 
his own land. The holdings are usually in the neigh- 
bourhood of a hundred acres, too much in most cases, 
for either hired labour is not to be had or the farmer 
will not pay men winter and summer, so as to hold his 
supply permanently. Last summer one farmer culti- 
vated fifty acres of grain, seven or eight of root crops, 
an orchard, and cared for twenty head of cattle, and 
also horses, pigs, ete., all entirely unaided. I am told 
that his return was very large. I am bound to say 
that in the community there are a standard of comfort, 
an independence, an intelligence which pleases me. 
Practically every farmer takes a daily paper, which is 
left in the post-box at his gate in time for his evening 
leisure. The farmers watch the markets closely. They 
know how to make their labour most productive in 
respect to money returns. Here, indeed, is the defect 
of their outlook. They are descended from English 
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peasants. To their fathers five pounds was a large 
sum, and to them, when money comes, it has a value 
which makes them loath to part with it. Miserliness 
is the easy vice of the peasant-bred landowner. Some 
of these people have large balances in the bank, and 
yet will put off paying accounts to the last moment of 
the creditor’s patience. Their dignity and self-respect 
are striking. A few of them send their sons to the 
University, but for the most part the sons take to 
the land. One former Bucks peasant told me that 
he had five sons, all farmers, all well-to-do. There 
is no land question in such a community, unless it is 
that of a glut of land, so that the hard-worked owner 
is overstraining himself in trying to till his acres. He 
would be happier with half his land. I could wish 
nothing better for all concerned than that now landless 
peasants from England should somehow acquire the 
other half. G. M. W. 


CRISIS 


T was becoming the fashion in journalistic circles 
I before the war to daub the word “ crisis” over 
small events. It reminded one of the boy 
crying “ Wolf!” We almost ceased to believe that 
there could be such a thing as a real crisis. A crisis, 
we concluded, was only another name for a false alarm. 
In August, 1914, however, the wolf indubitably appeared. 
There was no time even for those who had shouted 
‘“* Wolf!” too often and those who had not shouted it 
at all to argue as to which of them had been right. 
The people of the free nations were suddenly faced 
with perils so imminent that they no more thought of 
controversy about the immediate past than of discussing 
the price of periwinkles in the reign of Tiberius. They 
were swept along by a new and deep passion of unity. 
Many people realised for the first time in their lives that 
a nation is something more than a catchword, and that 
for a nation to be divided against itself is as though the 
hand were to be at enmity with the foot, or the heart 
with the brain. There was no voice so anti-democratic 
as not to herald the fact that a new world had been 
born, and that the rich man and the poor must be from 
that hour brothers. It can hardly be disputed that 
this country as well as the other countries stood up 
nobly to the first shock of war. There had never been 
a generation of men which had grown up in so complete 
a sense of security. The average man had probably 
never heard a shot fired except at a rabbit or in a 
musie-hall. People who died, died as a rule in their 
beds. People who were alive lived as though they 
were going to live for ever. Violence and tragedy 
were things so astonishing in their rarity that when we 
read about them in the papers we seemed to be reading 
about occurrences in a world not ours. True, an event 
like the sinking of the Titanic brought it home to us, 
now and then, that perils lay in wait even for us and our 
friends. But a fire in a Clapham shop, an explosion 
in a north-country mine, the eruption of a voleano in 
the West Indies, a flood in China—how foreign they 
seemed to our daily lives. They touched our emotions 
for a moment and passed on into oblivion. They 
raised no doubts about our general security. They 
were accidents in a safe world. So much a thing of the 
past did violence seem that a group of artists issued a 
manifesto in favour of its revival as a good joke. It 
was one of those jokes that, as the proverb says, turned 
to earnest. It was as though a night at the Empire 
suddenly changed into the Day of Judgment. Our 
every-day world vanished like an illusion. There had 
taken its place a sunless planet on which killing was the 





chief industry and the chief science and the chief art. 
Men told themselves that the greatest disaster which 
had ever befallen the human race had come upon them. 
They armed themselves against it, however, with 
courage and the passion of freedom. They did not go 
into battle, like the warriors in a novel, as into a game. 
They went forth as upon a necessary quest for the 
freedom of the world. We do not mean to pretend that 
every individual soldier or citizen was a man whom 
Malory would have loved to paint.%;What we do 
maintain, however, is that the Allied peoples went into 
the present war believing in liberty, equality and 
fraternity to an extent to which they had never believed 
in them before. On their side at least it was in its 
beginnings the knightliest war in the history of our race, 

On the whole, it may be admitted, we civilians have 
hardly lived up to the splendid promise of those first 
days. We forgot too easily that the crisis would 
last while the war lasted. Perhaps it is that we got 
so used to being in the midst of a world crisis that we 
ceased to pay much attention to it. We began to feel 
comparatively secure again as it became less and less 
likely that the Germans would be able to break through 
on the Western front. We resumed as far as we were 
able our lives at their old level ; and men who had been 
enthusiastic about liberty, equality and fraternity in 
August, 1914, now became enthusiastic about profiteer- 
ing and the good old ways. They began to look on the 
war as a natural thing like the river Thames, and as 
having about as much moral purpose as the river 
Thames. They had begun the war in the spirit of 
mystics: they seemed likely to end it in the spirit of 
cynics. It would be unpardonable to indict the nation 
as a whole on these grounds, but there were important 
and powerful sections of it of which the old proverb 
quickly came true : 


The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be ; 
The Devil got well, the Devil a monk was he. 


This was only to be expected. Each of us who is in 
any way an ordinary human being knows how difficult 
it is to maintain a high purpose even for a day. The 
war, however, has called on us to maintain a high 
purpose day after day for nearly four years. Had we 
been able to maintain our purpose in its first intensity, 
we should certainly have transformed the world. It is 
not merely that we should in all probability have had 
Russia still fighting on our side. It is not merely that 
we should have had Irishmen fighting for the freedom 
of Europe instead of English soldiers being kept idle 
as a garrison in Ireland. A little more faith, a little 
more idealism, and we should, no doubt, have had these 
and many other material aids to victory. But to these 
things we should have added the beginnings of a new 
civilisation based on equality. The Allies have paid 
more dearly for the lapses of some of their leading 
citizens from the early faith in freedom than for any 
error in foresight or strategy. The revival of so many of 
the old egotisms has resulted in producing on more 
than one occasion doubts and divisions among the mass 
of civilians in the Allied nations themselves. We 
should be wilfully blinding ourselves if we did not see 
that such things as profiteering and Press intrigue and 
what may be called Beaverbrookism have done more 
to make tens of thousands of workers suspicious and 
half-hearted than could all the pacifist literature that 
has been published since the beginning of the war. 
These things need to be said, we believe, because we 
have once more reached one of the great crises in history. 
Against that crisis the quarrelling egoisms of recent 
months will be useless. Men cannot be united except 
on the basis of a passionate faith. And for ordinary 
men no passionate faith is possible which has not among 
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its chief objects fair play and security for their country, 
fair play and security for their children, and a movement 
towards peace and good will among men in all parts of 
the earth. 

It is in the nature of every ideal, as we have said, to 
suffer the stains and secretions of selfishness. The 
good man becomes vain, and the most Christian Church 
discovers the sweets of self-praise. The greatest cause 
in the world may be lost because of its followers. Social- 
ists are the destroyers of Socialism ; Liberals of Liberal- 
ism; Nationalists of Nationalism; Monarchists of 
Monarchism ; Republicans of Republicanism. If a cause 
is defeated, it is seldom by its enemies—seldom, at 
least, without the help of its friends. We are apt to 
forget these things save at an hour of crisis. We do 
not feel comfortable on the altitudes: we prefer to 
transact the world’s business in the atmosphere and 
accent of the market-place. And yet we have no right 
to force others up to the altitudes of sacrifice as we do, 
unless we are willing to go there ourselves. We are 
asking human beings with the same capacities as our- 
selves to endure what human beings have never endured 
before in the trenches—to abandon life and happiness 
and children in order that the world (ourselves included) 
may be set free. There are still occasional speakers 
who refer to the present conflict as Armageddon. But 
Armageddon is only a word that conveys not even a 
fraction of the multitude of horrors and agonies and 
unimaginable things that the soldiers are now enduring 
and have been enduring for the past four years. Many 
of us had almost ceased to try to imagine what the 
endurance of the soldiers has meant during the past 
four years in death and mutilation and pain. But the 
crisis of the past week has compelled us once more to 
try to conceive what it is all like, to attempt to measure 
the immeasurable sacrifice, and to question ourselves 
as to what part and purpose we ourselves have in this 
millionfold slaughter. What heroism of purpose are 
we at home showing comparable to the heroism which 
is demanded of the soldier in the storm of battle? We 
are timid in our politics as we have no right to be timid. 
Idealistic politics are continually being dragged down 
to the level of realistic politics in ruling circles. Yet 
how can we pay the men who are enduring on the 
battlefield with anything less than a struggle on our 
own part towards a new world? In that passion let 
us stand fast. It is the noble will, not the lukewarm 
will, that alone can give aid to the armies that are 
standing up to the bloody waves of Prussia to-day. 
Horace declared that the man who was just and tenacious 
of purpose would remain fearless though the heavens 
fell upon him. The heavens have surely been falling 
in recent days. The just man of to-day cannot be 
content to accept their fall with impassive heroism. 
He must register an oath that he will not stay his hand 
till under a re-established heaven he has rebuilt the 
earth. We, too, must be ready to sacrifice ourselves 
for the future of the world. 


THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT 


EW men have had a better right to speak about 
instinct than Henri Fabre, whom Darwin 

_. _ Mm The Origin of Species spoke of as “ that 
inimitable observer,” for his genius in scrutiny as well as 
im sympathy brought him into unusually close acquaint- 
ance with the life of insects where instinctive behaviour 
reaches its climax. For, whatever be our theory of 
instinct, there is no doubt that it is seen in its purest 
and most perfect expression in those creatures which be- 
long to what Sir Ray Lankester calls the little-brain type. 


When we pass from ants, bees, and wasps to the big- 
brained birds we feel at once a change of air; inference 
and learning are at work as well as the inborn inspirations 
of instinct. The appearance of a collection of Fabre’s 
essays under the title The Wonders of Instinct* has 
brought us again to face the old puzzle: What is the 
nature of instinctive behaviour? But let us first ask 
the humbler question: In what particular ways is 
instinct wonderful, where all is wonderful ? 

The first marvel that the great naturalist’s disclosures 
suggest is the extraordinary perfection which instinctive 
behaviour often exhibits. The solitary wasp called 
Eumenes amedei attains great excellence alike in the 
chase and in the craft of building; it is “a Nimrod 
and a Vitruvius by turns.” With minute pebbles and 
salivated mortar it builds a finely-finished cupola about 
three-quarters of an inch in height; the outside is 
covered with glistening grains of quartz or sometimes 
with tiny snail shells; the orifice at the top is “ like 
the mouth of an amphora, gracefully curved, worthy 
of a potter’s wheel.” After the mother wasp has placed 
an egg in her well-fashioned nest, she adds five to ten 
all caterpillars, and it is remarkable that the egg 
in the well-stocked nest develops into a female wasp, 
while that in the meagrely provisioned nest becomes 
the much smaller male. It may be that the difference 
in the nutritive supply determines the forthcoming sex, 
giving a constitutional bias to one side or the other, 
and that Fabre was quite off the track in supposing 
that “the mother knows beforehand the sex of the 
egg she is about to lay,” and has “ a clear vision of the 
invisible.” But to return to the nest, after egg-laying 
and victualling, the next step is to close the orifice 
with a cement plug, in which there is always set a — 
tiny pebble. “The ritual never varies.” But the 
touch of perfection is to be found inside, not outside. 
It appears that the stung caterpillars that form the 
living larder inside the wasp’s cell are but imperfectly 
paralysed, and toss about when touched. Now the 
least pressure would crush the delicate egg. So it is 
hung by a thread from the roof of the cupola, and after 
the Eumenes grub hatches, it makes the cast shell of 
the egg into a flexible staircase so that it can reach 
the caterpillars and bite them, yet retreat if they are 
too vigorously recalcitrant. This is perfection. 

The second point which Fabre’s observations illustrate 
very finely is the frequently serial character of instinctive 
behaviour. There is a particular sequence, and that 
sequence is adaptive. The Capricorn grub of the 
Cerambyx beetle burrows for three years on end in 
the depths of an oak tree. But when it is full-grown 
and the time of its metamorphosis draws near, it moves 
to the periphery and makes a passage almost out, 
leaving only a film-like screen, just as if it knew that 
the winged beetle to emerge from the pupa-case would 
otherwise be buried alive. It then draws back a little 
in its gallery and makes an outer barricade of particles 
of chopped wood, and inside that an inner partition 
like a white skull-cap or acorn-cup, composed of carbon- 
ate of lime and some organic cement. The next, 
strange to say, is to make on the side of the exit-way 
a transformation-chamber. This is three or four inches 
long, and is padded “ with a fine swansdown, a delicate 
precaution taken by the rough worm on behalf of the 
tender pupa.” The next step is to fall asleep and 
dream of becoming a beetle. ‘‘ The grub lays aside its 
tools, moults its cuticle and becomes a pupa, lying, 
weakness personified, on a soft couch. he head 
is always turned towards the door. This seems a 
minute detail, but the strength of a chain is that of its 
weakest link. The supple grub can turn this way 


* Visher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
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or that in its chamber, but the coming Cerambyx will 
not be able to turn or bend. “He must absolutely 
find the door in front of him, lest he perish in the casket. 
Should the grub forget this little formality, should it 
lie down to its nymphal sleep with its head at the back 
of the cell, the Capricorn is infallibly lost ; his cradle 
becomes a hopeless dungeon.” But the grub forgets 
as little as it | wath 

The third feature which Fabre’s studies bring into 
prominence is the limitation of instinct. Often subtle 
and perfect, without a loose thread from first to last, 
the instinctive routine often ends in an almost ridiculous 
fiasco, when a grain of intelligence would have saved 
the situation. The fact is, of course, that the instinctive 
capacity has been slowly and exquisitely adapted for 
the ninety-nine per cent. of normal circumstances, not 
to meet the one per cent. of exceptional contretemps. 
Strange it is, however, that the burying beetles will 
allow themselves to pine away in an artificial prison 
which has for such expert tunnel-makers a widely-open 
door—widely open physically, but closed psychically. 
They often show great pertinacity in trying to bury 
a mouse in difficult conditions, but Fabre’s ingenious 
experiments showed that they were baffled by simple 
tricks of suspension where a touch in the right direction 
would have made the booty available. e observer 
once made, as is well known, a closed circuit of procession- 
caterpillars on the rim of a palm-vase in his garden, and 
round this on a silken trail the creatures continued 
crawling in futile circumambulation for seven times 
twenty-four hours, working round and round three 
hundred and thirty-five times and covering a distance 
of a good bit over a quarter of a mile. This and a score 
of similar cases illustrate what Fabre calls “ the abysmal 
stupidity ” of insects whenever the least accident occurs. 
We should rather say the tyranny of instinctive impulse 
in artificial or quite unusual circumstances. “ The 
caterpillars in distress, starved, shelterless, chilled 
with cold at night, cling obstinately to the silk ribbon 
covered hundreds of times, because they lack the 
rudimentary glimmers of reason which would advise 
them to abandon it.” We should rather say because 
the hand of the past in the form of a routine of response 
enregistered in the nervous system was too strong 
to allow of any initiative in the present. 

To what theory do these interesting facts point ? It 
seems to us that Bergson was right in insisting that 
instinctive behaviour is on a different evolutionary tack 
from intelligent behaviour. The latter is inferential 
and reflective; the former is impulsive and intuitive. 
Intelligence implies an appreciation of relations; in- 
stinct implies an appreciation of a particular configu- 
ration of circumstances. Intelligence is as much made 
as born; instinctive capacity is much more inborn 
than made. In the course of ages the fountain of 
change in the germ-cells has supplied material for 
cumulative improvements in structure, in the creature’s 
instruments. In the course of ages the same fountain 
has supplied material for cumulative improvements in 
the controlling organisation, the nervous system objec- 
tively regarded, the mental life subjectively regarded. 
The correlation of improved control and improved 
instruments is effected in the slow winnowing of Natural 
Selection, which always operates in definite reference 
to . pe set of often-recurrent or absolutely 
criti external circumstances. These, in turn, may 
gradually become more intricate and subtle, and thus 
act as an evolving sieve. We agree with those who 
find it difficult to think over a complicated case of 
instinctive routine without the hypothesis that it is 
suffused with some degree of awareness and sustained 
by some degree of endeavour. We find no warrant 


for regarding instinct as a sort of low-grade intelligence, 
still less as the result of lapsed intelligence. We think 
Fabre was nearer the truth with his phrase “ inborn 
inspiration,’ and that we make difficulties for our- 
selves by trying to give purely physiological explana- 
tions of what is, like memory, a more than physio- 
logical phenomenon. It seems to have been part of 
the tactics of Nature to enregister capacity in the 
organism so as to give it greater freedom for fresh 
adventure. In the case of instinctive capacity, which 
gives the creature a rapid mastery of intricate situa- 
tions, the enregistration has sometimes outshot the 
mark, and for lack of a little logic the creature is often 
fatally nonplussed. But in the big-brained type, with 
its rapid educability and capacity for profiting by ex- 
perience, there is likewise liability to failure, and very 
notably in mankind, for lack of more instinctive wisdom. 
On the whole, however, intelligence is the more excellent 
way, especially when external registration in a social 
heritage is added thereto. J. Arruur THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


"| AWO clear facts as to the psychology of this nation 
have emerged from the vicissitudes of the present 
military crisis. Namely, that the temperaments 

of people do not appreciably change under extreme stress, 

pig that in the formation of judgments temperamental 
prejudice works much more powerfully than reason. Those 
who were always optimists have remained obstinately 
optimists. ‘Those who were always pessimists have remained 
obstinately pessimists, and the shrewd fellow who had built 
up a reputation for cautious sagacity by always refusing 
to commit himself has kept his reputation by the same 
brilliant tactics. As for daily journalistic comment on 
events, it has perhaps been slightly more realistic than 
usual, though the difference between what people write 
and what they say is still so wide as to make the reflective 
wonder what is the aim or the practical usefulness of writing 
that which is written. It may be noted that the Manchester 

Guardian, whose military articles are characterised as 

much by genius as by the idée fixe, began by describing the 

opening operations of the German offensive as a “ severe 
defeat ” for the British. This is perhaps the first time that 

any battle has been described as a British defeat within a 

month of its occurrence. “ Check ” and “ reverse” are the 

terms usually employed in such circumstances. 


* ak ae 


In the matter of official and semi-oflicial journalism, the 
contrast between Prussian and British methods is very 
marked in one particular. The Prussian method insists on 
the achievement of generals ; the British method insists on 
the achievement of the rank-and-file. The names of Prussian 
generals are advertised to the whole world, but exceedingly 
few even well-informed Englishmen could give you off-hand 
the names of half-a-dozen British Army commanders. The 
implications of this state of affairs are rather disconcerting. 
Still, the names of certain generals are mentioned. There 1s 
one especially. P ‘4 

‘ 


If the War Cabinet wished to impose new restrictions on 
the country, it ought to have done so during this week. In 
its eagerness to share to some extent the trials of the Army 
and to show its appreciation of the superb deeds of the rank- 
and-file, the population would have accepted any restrictions, 
however drastic. The mood will pass. Wild rumours have 
been flying about as to the proposed handling of the railway- 
travel problem. It is said that there are henceforth to be 
two Sundays in the week for railway travellers, Wednesday 
being the additional Sunday. It is also said that fares are 
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to be raised to thrice the pre-war figures and twice the present 

The first D es ry seems scarcely practicable. The 
second would work out monstrously to the disadvantage of 
the poor and of the officer travelling unofficially, and mon- 
strously in favour of the rich. Incidentally it would nearly 
empty first-class compartments of everything but khaki and 
navy-blue. 


* *% + 


The new information kiosks may work a certain amount 
of good, but they by no means fill the bill. A gentleman 
wrote to the Times on Tuesday relating how he had spent 
two and a half hours quite uselessly in trying to find out by 
personal inquiry at various branches of the Food Control to 
which branch he ought to apply for information about 
rations for mares in foal. Nobody knew. Like a traveller 
lost in a wood the — twice found himself back again 
at a starting-point. He evidently thought that his experi- 
ence was amazing enough to be put on record. But I 
assure him that to the initiated it is merely commonplace. I 
can vouch for a case in which Ministry A rang up a certain 
private information bureau and asked for some precise 
details concerning the scope of the work of Ministry B. The 
bureau answered that it would be delighted to obtain and 
furnish the details, but suggested that the simplest course 
would apparently be for Ministry A to apply direct to 
Ministry B. The response was that Minist A ad already 
applied to Ministry B, which had refused the information . 
I regret that it would be impolitic for me to print the full 
particulars of this charming episode. They are in my 


possession. 
* * * 


The friction and the lack of co-ordination between Minis- 
tries is becoming more and more pronounced. Long ago it 
amounted to a scandal. Perhaps this explains somewhat the 
total failure of the Ministry of Reconstruction (which 
obviously depends in ‘a peculiar degree on the sympathetic 
attention of other Departments) to accomplish anything 
whatever. It does not wholly explain the failure, part of 
which is easily explicable by the sole fact that the staffing 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction has been a series of jobs 
from top to bottom, with a resulting incompetence possibly 
unique even in the annals of British government. In the 
matter of reconstruction one thing, and only one thing, has 
been actually done, and that is the full working-out of the 
scheme for military demobilisation. But this immense 
affair was accomplished by the first Reconstruction Com- 
mittee in 1916, and Mr. Asquith set his signature to it just 
before he left office. The vast reconstituted body presided 
over by Dr. Addison has so far reached nowhere. No recom- 
mendation has been made as to the demobilisaticn of the 
millions of civilian war-workers. No recommendation has 
been made as to housing ; indeed, housing has gone all to 
pieces. A Report has been prepared as to the compulsory 
purchase of land for housing, but it is a silly Report and will 
assuredly be shelved. No recommendation has been made 
as to railways. No recommendation has been made as to 
the restoration of Trade Union conditions. No recommen- 
dation has been made as to raw materials—unless the Non- 
Ferrous Metals Act is to be counted! No recommendation 
has been made as to Government factories. The Electric 
Power business is held up. The Ministry of Health has not 
materialised. The Whitley Report is stranded. True, one 
trade committee has been constituted in accordance with it 
—ain the Potteries—but as this trade committee instantly 
took on the complexion of a trade protection association, 
authority smiles not on it. In short, the record of the 
Reconstruction Ministry up to date can be accurately 
expressed as 0. Within the Ministry there are about onc 
hundred committees—perhaps more. I know of one which 
has met once in the nine months of its existence. 


%* * * 


The wife of an American official, staggered and delighted 
at the spectacle of a very great munitions factory in Britain : 


“ I can just feel the monarchical principle pulsating through 
SARDONYX. 


all this effort.” 


Correspondence 


THE NORTH-WEST CORNER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,— Although the whole of the article entitled ‘* The North- 
West Corner” in your issue of the 16th inst. might call for a 
thorough-going examination and some comments, I will limit 
myself to a few expressions contained therein, expressions 
which are liable to create an erroneous impression both about 
Sweden's general position during the war and specially during 
the recent Finnish controversy. 

The first expression is the one with which the article opens : 
“A remarkable change has taken place in Scandinavia within 
the last few weeks in consequence of the terms which Germany 
has arranged with Russia and Finland. For the first time in 
the war Norway and Sweden think alike.” (Italics by me.) 

It causes surprise to find such a statement in Tue New 
STATESMAN, a paper generally so well informed about foreign 
politics, as it is only a newspaper cliché, originated by some 
superficial observer not able or willing to examine facts before 
taking them for granted. The only explanation is that it has 
been so constantly repeated that, in spite of its being just as 
often corrected, it has become almost an article of faith. If 
ever Sweden and Norway have thought alike it has been during 
this war, and quite naturally so on account of the common danger. 
From the very outset they joined in one action which, in con- 
sideration of their earlier relations after the dissolution of the 
Union, very few people would have dared to prophesy. Simul- 
taneously and in the same terms they declared themselves neutral 
towards all the belligerents. Since then, several events have only 
confirmed this new union of hearts and interests which the world- 
war had brought about. At the initiative of King Gustaf of 
Sweden, the three Scandinavian monarchs met first at Malmé, 
in Sweden, accompanied by the respective Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers, to discuss their mutual interests. This 
meeting, which was marked by the greatest cordiality, and 
which was hailed with great enthusiasm in all the three 
Scandinavian countries, was followed by others between the 
representatives of the three countries during different periods 
of the war, while towards the end of last year the three kings 
met again in Christiania, the first time King Gustaf had visited 
the Norwegian capital since the eventful year 1905, and the 
reception accorded to him by the whole population was of such 
a character that nobody who witnessed it could be in the slightest 
doubt about the unity in feeling between the two countries. 
The importance of this meeting has certainly been underrated 
in this country, possibly because no very full reports of it have 
been given in the English Press, a matter easily understood in 
view of the many other news of greater interest and importance 
to the English public. 

It ought to be very well known that the co-operation between 
the three Scandinavian countries during the war in matters of 
commercial, industrial and intellectual nature has been very 
close, and is likely to be still closer, and one may say that public 
opinion in all three countries has been practically unanimous 
in supporting this new orientation. 

The second expression to which I dare to think exception 
might be taken is not an expression, but the ironical inverted 
commas between which the words “ humanitarian expedition ” 
are placed. Certainly the humanitarian character of the Swedish 
expedition to the Aland Islands calls for no irony, and no one 
has a right to doubt its being genuinely so or say that the Swedes 
only took this opportunity, for which they had been waiting, 
for recovering the islands. No doubt the general feeling in 
Sweden has been that a reunion of the Aland Islands with theit 
old mother country would be desirable, always provided that 
this took place after a friendly agreement with Finland. This 
feeling is not surprising in view of the menace they had been 
under the sovereignty of Tsaristic Russia, a menace fully appre- 
ciated by Great Britain and France not only in 1856, when the 
Paris Treaty was concluded, but also in 1908, when these Powers 
refused the demand by Russia to get the Aland clause in the 
above-mentioned treaty abrogated. But the present humani- 
tarian expedition had no designs of the nature attributed to it 
by the inverted commas. 

It was undertaken on account of the repeated and insisting 
demands from the inhabitants of the islands themselves for 
assistance against the lawlessness and disorder created there 
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by Russian Red Guards, and the fights between these and the 
White Finnish Guards which had crossed from the mainland. 
The islanders themselves wished only to be left alone. By 
the employment of great tact and skilful diplomacy the Swedish 
Relief Expedition was also able to make the contending parties 
agree to an armistice and to evacuate the islands. It was a 
humanitarian act pure and simple, on a par with the despatch 
to Finland during the present civil war of Red Cross ambulances 
and other similar work undertaken by Sweden during the war, 
as, for instance, the splendidly organised exchange of prisoners 
of war between Russia and the Central Powers which has been 
repeatedly described and praised in the British Press. 

That the sequel to the Aland Islands adventure has become the 
landing there of German troops is certainly not the fault of 
Sweden. What blame may be attached to the Finlandish Govern- 
ment it is not necessary to touch upon here, but there is no 
doubt that the orientation towards Germany in governing circles 
in Finland after they having just been delivered from the T'saristic 
oppression has created a deep feeling of sorrow throughout 
Sweden. Anybody who reads the Swedish Press in these days 
will be left in no doubt of the genuineness of these feelings.— 
Yours, etc., A SWEDE. 


THE SOULLESSNESS OF THE WAR OFFICE 
To the Editor of Tue New Srarresman. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to a letter which appeared 
under the above heading in your issue of March 2nd, 
As Director of the Wounded and Missing Enquiry Department 
of the British Red Cross Society, I should like to say that the 
duty of making inquiries with regard to missing soldiers was 
especially entrusted to this Society by the War Office in the 
early months of the war, and that we do all in our power to 
investigate the fate of every officer or man reported missing, 
on whatever front. There are unfortunately a certain number 
of cases in which, in spite of every effort, it proves impossible 
to obtain definite information ; but it is very certain that in 
such cases the failure is due to causes beyond anyone’s control, 
and not to any lack of sympathy with the distress and anxiety 
of the families of the missing.—Yours, etc., 

18 Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 1. 

March 20th. 


LuUCAN. 


COMPULSORY AND VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMAn. 

Sir,—I began last time with two plain quotations from Jaurés 
(which had also been printed conspicuously in my book under 
review), showing that he expressed not only a military but also 
a democratic preference for the compulsory over the voluntary 
system. Then, turning to Britain, I gave page-references to 
passages where Jaurés spoke of our Territorials of 1910 as “ oli- 
garchical,” and opined that “un souffle démocratique’’ would 
turn them into a militia of the Swiss type—i.e., compulsory— 
and where he implied distinct praise of Australia for its Defence 
Act—also compulsory. I then insisted that your reviewer 
“must frankly face the quotations supplied here and in my 
former letter.” 

Yet, once more, he ignores all the really inconvenient facts, 
wanders off into verbiage, and for the second time attempts 
to prejudice me by a gratuitous and inaccurate insinuation. 
It is not true that he and I differ because I rely upon an untrust- 
worthy English translation ; the fact that I gave exact page- 
references to the French might have warned him against this 
untruth. I wrote from the French text, and only by an after- 
thought (as your printers can testify) inserted references to the 
abridgment for the sake of other readers. Moreover, that 
abridgment itself was undertaken by me at the request of Pierre 
Renaudel, Jaurés’s successor as editor of L’Humanité, who also 
wrote me a preface recommending the book warmly to the 
British public. The one quotation from Jaurés which your 
reviewer tries to produce as conclusive does not really substantiate 
his assertion, as any careful reader may see by comparing them. 
The most we can say is that, taken by itself, it is not incom- 
patible with that assertion. But we cannot take it by itself ; 
we must read it with that other far plainer evidence to the con- 
trary, which your reviewer still so unaccountably refuses to facc. 


It is obviously to the public interest to know whether your 
reviewer is right in asserting (i.) that Jaurés’s preference for 
the compulsory system was entirely military, and not also 
democratic ; and (ii.) “ Jaurés himself held the opinion that, 
if Britain abandoned her voluntary system in times of peace 
for a system of compulsion, it would be a disastrous thing for 
Europe and the world.” We cannot bring forty or fifty pages 
of Jaurés into this court; but we can get at the truth by an 
equally simple method, if your reviewer is as anxious to spread 
that truth as I am. Will you, sir, choose some umpire both 
competent and judicial—a man of letters or a teacher at some 
University or great school ? Will you beg him, for a fee of ten 
guineas (to be paid, of course, by the loser, your reviewer or me), 
to read through the fifty pages of Jaurés which are here at issue, 
and the brief memoranda on the subject which I got before 
translating him, from Pierre Renaudel, Edouard Vaillant, and 
above all Commandant Rossel, who collaborated with Jaurés 
on the book? Having read these, your umpire can decide 
whether your reviewer’s statements can be reconciled with the 
authoritative printed and written evidence. The public will 
then know the real facts of the case.—Yours, etc., 

Great Shelford, Cambridge. G. G, CouLtTon. 


VILLAGE LIBRARIES 


To the Editor of Tue New SratTesmMan. 

Sin,—A copy of your issue of March 16th has been sent to 
me from the Front, because I was for six years Hon. Librarian 
of the first village Public Library (rate-supported) in England. 

If any of your readers would like to know more about the three 
Claydon Public Libraries—with rather different experiences 
from those so attractively described by your correspondent 
A. S.—there is a penny pamphlet by Lady Verney which has been 
reprinted by tie Land and Home League, Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, Tothill Street, S.W.1.—Yours, etc., 

Claydon House, (Miss) Rutu VERNEY. 

Steeple Claydon S.0., Bucks. 
March 25th. 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTatTesMAN. 


Sir,—The interesting article on “A Village Library” in 
your issue of March 16th raises a question of principle which 
seems worth discussion. Ought such a library simply to supply 
“what the public wants,” like the newspaper proprietor in Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s play, or ought it to aim at teaching the village, 
if possible, to appreciate a better class of literature ? The writer 
of the article cheerfully adopts the former view. He and his 
committee sold all the books which “ did not circulate,” such as 
** poetry, lives, and travels,” and the works of Thackeray, and 
bought more of those which were in demand, such as the novels 
of Mrs. Henry Wood, Emma Jane Worboise, the Baroness d’Orczy, 
and Allen Raine. No doubt this is easy and popular, but is it 
really worth while to take all the trouble, spend the money, and 
make all the excellent arrangements for circulation which the 
writer describes, in order to satisfy the appetite for that kind of 
literature ? 

I hope that it is not taking up a priggish and “ superior” 
attitude to maintain that even a village library ought to provide 
good literature, and that if the managers find, as they well may, 
that it is not much appreciated, they should try some propaganda 
work. We do not leave children to select their own literature, 
or confine ourselves to giving them what they seem to enjoy, and 
in this respect the “ uneducated *—to use a word which is, 
perhaps, justifiable in this connection—are on the level of children. 
I believe there are few readers of Mrs. Henry Wood, for instance, 
who would fail to enjoy Dickens and George Eliot at least, among 
writers of the first rank, and many writers of the second rank, 
such as Mrs. Gaskell. And is it conceivable that in a village such 
as the writer describes there is no one who would be interested 
in travel, natural history, science, biographies of famous men and 
women, and even “ social questions” ? Again, there is general 
agreement among those who have to do with children that most 
of them enjoy poetry, and can be taught to enjoy the better 
rather than the worse. If a village has the right kind of school- 
mistress the elder children will be encouraged to read that and 
other good literature. 


Marcy 30, 19138 
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Frankly, the policy adopted by “ A.S.” and her library com- 
mittee seems to me deplorable. I also started a library, in a 
village evidently much smaller, some six years ago. A certain 
mumber of old books were presented by people in the neighbour- 
hood. These were partly rubbish, but included a fair number 
of novels and stories by popular writers not to be despised. I 
found a few books of my own, obtained others from friends, and 
spent some time and trouble in deciding on the best cheap editions 
of about 150 books really worth reading, but not, I thought, 
above the level of the more intelligent boys, girls, and adults, 
ranging from Shakespeare to Mrs. Ewing in imaginative literature, 
with a sprinkling of popular science, a few volumes in the “* Home 
University Library ” on various subjects, and so on. These were 
bought for about £9, and a few pounds more provided bookcases 
with open wire-work doors, allowing the books to be seen, in 
their original bindings, for nothing can be more depressing and 
discouraging than the plan adopted in some such libraries, which 
display a monotonous row of brown holland covers. 

I admit that many of the books have never been taken out, and 
that taste runs mostly to third-rate novels. But I continue to 
cherish hopes that an appreciation of better things may gradually 
spread with the growth of education, and nothing will convince 
me that the right policy is not in the first place to provide good 
books and in the second place to try to persuade the village to 
read them.—Yours, etc., 

London. R. 

March 24. 


Miscellany 
THE “MOVIE FAN ” 


5 it is America which has supplied the English language 
A with the technical terms of the art of motion picture 
making, so an American word best describes its 
patrons. All the world has heard of baseball “ fans,” 
those inactive thousands who, armed with chewing gum 
and peanuts, watch the “ Diamond,” that is to say, the 
rhomboid markings of the baseball field. To understand 
the precise significance of “‘ fan,” one must have witnessed 
the savage ecstasy of these spectators, whether on the actual 
field, or assembled outside the newspaper offices, whose 
shield is a miniature baseball ‘“‘ Diamond,” on which flashing 
electric lights, a ball and a score marker indicate the progress 
of a game some hundreds of miles away. The incidents of 
the game are telephoned from the field, and electrically 
reproduced on the board for the edification of the assembled 
“fans,” who cheer rapturously when a flash records the 
prowess of some champion, exciting details being delivered 
through a megaphone by the man in charge. When the 
last feat of a “ pitcher” has thrilled, and some idol fleet 
of foot has made a “‘ home run,” the lights are extinguished, 
the results of the contest are announced, and the crowd 
disperses, after a mighty yell of triumph whose force is 
undiminished by the hour-long stand in a broiling sun. 
The exhausted vestigia of well-chewed sticks of gum and 
a deep litter of peanut shells remain to mark the scene 
of this great ritual at the altar of “Ty ” Cobb and “‘ Home 
Run” Baker. The extinguished board, which has vividly 
testified to the titanic struggle of ‘‘ The Giants,” and ‘“‘ White 
Sox,” calmly dominates the arena now empty of. those 
thousands of upturned faces, “satiated but unsatisfied,” 
which will return to-morrow. 

The “fan,” in fact, is a devotee, rather than a mere 
patron of a particular art or pastime. One does not speak 
of theatre or first-edition “ fans,” the term being reserved 
for those who individually share in some great collective 
pleasure. This has meant in practice the application of 
the word only to the followers of national pastimes, where 
# hame or a personality is familiar to a whole community. 








There is no village so remote in America 2s to be innocent 
of baseball, whereas there is no such universality in the fame 
for theatrical “ stars,’ while the indifference of even intelli- 
gent readers and writers to rare editions is a more natural 
phenomenon, as bibliophiles know to their advantage. 
The rise and progress of the moving picture industry have 
made it possible to classify the screen playgoer as a “ fan,” 
for the “ movies ” have invaded and conquered the North 
American continent in particular and the world in general. 
Marguerite Clark and Charlie Chaplin have brought joy 
to millions who, even in America itself, have never known 
Sothern and Marlowe or Irving Berlin. In fact, the 
frequenter of picture houses is the fan par eacellence, for 
neither time nor space nor language separates the innum- 
erable patrons of the film art. A vast and homogencous 
enthusiasm unites the world in the contemplation of 
““ movie stars,” a firmament more familiar and uniform 
than that which is, in both senses of the word, above the 
heads of the people, and is modified by geographical 
considerations. 

Apart, however, from the motion picture plays and 
players themselves, a curious diversity awaits the “ movie 
fan” in the pursuit of pleasure. Charlie Chaplin is just 
as funny when introduced as “Charlot” in the Latin 
countries, but his habitat varies considerably. The picture 
theatre in Europe, for example, is a different institution 
from the American “ movie parlor,” with simple legend : 
‘* Five Reels: Five Cents.” Here is a democratic, touch 
which is absent from the European cinema, witb its gradations 
of price and its usually much higher minimum. Only in 
those ramshackle “ halls ” of our poorer streets, where noisy 
urchins await the next “ episode ”’ of some long since anti- 
quated “* Transatlantic Serial,” does one notice the prole- 
tarian invitation of twopenny and fourpenny seats. The 
American citizen enjoys the current picture drama at 
a cost of twopence-halfpenny, occasionally increased to a 
maximum of fivepence, when some play is “ featuring” a 
millionaire or millionairess of the screen, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the cost of production. Latterly, it 
is true, the larger cities show a tendency to develop the more 
elaborate cinematograph theatres, with prices, orchestra 
and accommodation to match their palatial pretensions. 
But the great world of “* movie fans’ in America are con- 
tented with the “Five Reels: Five Cents” species of 
picture “ parlor,” wherea mechanical piano, or an inferior 
“ orchestra,”’ serves as the Spartan accompaniment to the 
serious business of the place. Euterpe is but inadequately 
represented at the vast majority of American cinemas. 

If one is accustomed to the plush luxury of the English 
picture house, with its concealed musicians, whose eternal 
flitting from Chopin via Dvorak to Lionel Monckton is only 
varied by the raucous suggestions of boys selling cigarettes 
and chocolates, if one is amorously inclined to associate 
the “* movies * with a propitious gloom, England’s splendid 
isolation is recommended. Neither the great Republics 
across the Channel and the Atlantic, nor the various 
monarchies of Europe, provide that peculiar combination 
of pleasures represented by the English motion picture 
theatres. Paris and New York insist upon the maximum 
of interior light compatible with, the effectiveness of the 
sereen, while exorbitant prices in the former also discourage 
the impecunious romance of. youth, and the soothing 

, atmosphere of tobacco-smoke and music are absent from 
both. The smoker's lot, as a “* movie fan,” is not a happy 
one, if he strays outside this Island Kingdom. The theatres 

. where smoking is allowed are few elsewhere, and frequently 
the privilege is a cheap lure to procure an audience for bad 

films. On the other hand, America compensates her 
characteristic possession, the Tired Business Man 

(familiarly known as the T.B.M.), by quick performances. 
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The films are reeled off at so rapid a pace that the T.B.M. 
is frequently seen in the afternoon stealing an hour for some 
“Gold Rooster Production” or “ Blue Ribbon Feature.” 
The otium cum dignitate of the two or two andahalf hours 
performances familiar to us is not for the American. Nor 
would the latter tolerate our leisured and patient indifference 
to dilatory operators, who project a “lead,” leaving us 
what seems an interminable interval to master three or four 
lines of explanatory text. 

To serve one’s studentship of the movies in America 
is to acquire a very critical eye for the deficiencies of the 
screen art as practised in the Old World. The slowness 
and duration of the performances are difficult to accept 
at first, but, in time, the European tempo is recovered. 
But it is practically impossible to resign oneself to the 
inefficiency of the many operators who project the pictures 
so badly that one marvels at the patience of the audience. 
Some have not yet learned, apparently, to throw a picture 
straight on the screen, and the spectator is worried by the 
sight of the ankles and feet of the players moving above 
their heads when two sections of film are caught at once. 
Others fail to get the right focus, and give one a blurred 
impression of perhaps a most important scene, where every 
detail is interesting. The desirability of a motion picture 
operators’ Union, with its encouragement and protection 
of good craftsmanship, becomes apparent, and one recalls 
the American system whereby the operator’s Union number 
is shown on the screen, at the end of each reel for which he 
is responsible. Stringent picketing eliminates the amateur 
or incompetent, who cannot get employment unless he is a 
skilled member of his craft. Such specialisation is natural 
in a country where the making of motion pictures is a great 
and prosperous industry which caters specially and efficiently 
for the “ movie fan.” 

In Europe, the difference is noticeable in the attitude of 
both producers and public. The “ pictures ” are mentioned 
contemptuously as the preserve of the unintelligent, and 
few people regard them as worthy of serious consideration. 
The immense studios of America, each with its army of 
actors, writers, photographers and directors, provide the 
theatres with new productions, whereas in Europe we are 
fobbed off with film versions of old plays and the dramatisa- 
tion of old novels, none of which were designed to illustrate 
the resources of the screen, and for whose representation 
well-known favourites of the regular theatre are engaged. 
There is no reason to believe that a good actor will make 
a successful motion picture player, and it is significant 
that the majority of American players have become famous 
on the screen, and not on the stage. Similarly the best 
motion plays have not been “ picturisations ” of existing 
novels or dramas, but have been written expressly for 
the film, and have had the advantage of the collaboration 
of the experts in the studios, who are really the creators 
of the production ultimately screened. It is only necessary 
to compare the modern American films with the domestic 
article to see how superior is the photographic and dramatic 
technique of the imported production. No really proficient 
“movie fan” will waste his time on European picture 
plays when he can see American. 

The centre of “* movie ” gravity has shifted to the United 
States, where even companies of European origin now 
make their best pictures. Italy, and perhaps Denmark, 
are the only countries in this part of the world where the 
art of motion pictures is seriously studied. The Cines 
Company of Rome and the Nordisk Company of Copenhagen 
alone deserve mention in the same class as the Paramount, 
Famous Players, and Vitagraph Companies of America. 
The Italians, in particular, have developed a technique 
of their own which distinguishes them honourably—not 
by mere inferiority, as is usually the case—from their 





Transatlantic rivals. All the pioneers have been on this 
side of the ocean, but their laurels have been taken from 
them by the newcomers. Cines produced the first of those 
elaborate photoplays, Quo Vadis, Othello, and Cabiria, 
which have now reached their apotheosis in The Birth of a 
Nation and Intolerance. In this connection it is interesting 
to notice the differences of methods between Italian and 
American production, as illustrated in the new Cines Passion 
Play, Christus, and the analogous scenes in Mr. Griffith’s 
Intolerance. The Italians are dominated by the ideal of 
pictorial beauty rather than by the thought of life. In 
depicting the life of Christ they had the advantages of 
proximity to Palestine for the setting of the scenes, yet 
Mr. Griffith in California has made Jerusalem live before us 
in a way which the conventionalised Italian production 
cannot. The latter reconstructs Fra Angelico’s “ Annuncia- 
tion,’ Correggio’s “‘ Nativity” and Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,”’ 
but is afraid to give a “ close up ” of Christ, or to elaborate 
famous incidents. ‘ Long shots ” are taken of scenes where 
Intolerance gives a “close up,” in which the faces and 
gestures may be studied, and the reality of the moment 
absorbed down to the minutest effect. There is a remote 
inhumanity in the Italian pictures which is only redeemed 
by the undoubted skill and beauty of the reconstructions 
of great works of art. 

If we had to choose only between the picturesque and 
the living, the dilemma of the “ movie fan ” would be simpli- 
fied. But the truth is, America is making amazing progress 
in the combination of the two, especially when it is remembered 
that the setting for almost any century and subject already 
exists in the older European countries, but must be built 
up on the “lots” of the American companies. From the 
mammoth enterprise of Intolerance to the ordinary photo- 
play in four or five reelsone sees the same scrupulous desire 
for humanity and beauty in the_arrangement of scenery. Ifa 
visit to a country church, or a thieves’ kitchen comes into 
the story, a‘‘ close up ”’ will reveal the most perfect selection 
of types for the particular supernumerary parts, a pious 
and simple old farmer, or a degraded and vicious “ yegg.” 
The American flair for typical faces is as remarkable as the 
care and expense devoted to the reproduction of often 
incidental scenes. These are simply omitted by English 
producers, in order to save money, an ignoble ambition 
to eyes accustomed to American prodigality. 

The “ movie fan ” can be truly happy only where he and 
his passion are taken seriously. The mauvaise honte which 
affects our intellectuals in this respect is as bad as the affected 
superiority of those who strain at the cinema gnat but 
swallow the camel of music-hall or revue. Indeed, the 
average theatre “has nothing on the movies,” to quote 
the vernacular, so far as literary or other merit is concerned. 
The same thing in half the time and at a fraction of the price 
is the best retort to those who exalt the play at the expense 
of the photoplay. In America it is possible to save one’s 
face by appealing to the example of such undisputed “ high- 
brows ” as Nicholas Vachell Lindsay, the poet, and the late 
Hugo Minsterberg, Professor of Psychology at Harvard, 
both of whom have contributed to the critical literature 
of the silent drama. Mr. Bernard Shaw has confessed 
to an interest in the movies, but until his fellow Academicians 
display a like condescension the field will be left to the 
mercies of our indifferent caterers of, not what the public 
wants, but what the public will stand. Their timorous 
and anonymous victims, ashamed to avow the cause of 
their malaise, will suffer until some Superfan shakes them 
from their slave morality, calling upon his brethren, in the 
Nietzschean phrase, to “‘ Be Hard.” Meanwhile, it behoves 
the wise to reserve their discreet devotions for those altars 
whose sonorous transpontine inscriptions are a guarantee 
of good faith. Ernest A. Boyp. 
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THE STORM 


We wake to hear the storm come down, 
Sudden on roof and pane ; 

The thunder’s loud and the hasty wind 
Hurries the beating rain. 


The rain slackens, the wind blows gently, 
The strong gust grows gentle and stills, 

And the thunder, like a breaking stick, 
Stumbles about the hills. 


The drops still hang on leaf and thorn, 
The downs stand up more green ; 
The sun comes out again in power 
And the sky is washed and clean. 
EDWARD SHANKS. 


MRS. SCHIMMEL PENNINCK 
‘x are two fears or misgivings about books 


which haunt me: one (which I know is a mere 

morbid fancy) that sooner or later I shall come 
to the end of the interesting ones, and have nothing to 
read; and the other, which is much more based on fact, 
that there are lots of good old books, autobiographies 
and memoirs and books of travel—sound, excellent reading, 
full of observation and irony and interest—which I have 
never heard of. Since it was by the merest chance that 
I discovered Moby Dick, for instance, and Thornhill’s 
Indian Mutiny, and Jane Taylor’s adorable and acid- 
spinsterly Essays in Rhyme ; since I might so easily have 
missed all knowledge of the queer, incredible world revealed 
in Hepworth Dixon’s Spiritual Wives, and might even never 
have made the acquaintance of the divine Abbé Hue, 
must there not be—in fact, I am sure there must be—other 
books like them, books that selfish and morose readers 
keep to themselves and never tell me about? I shall not 
imitate their piggish conduct, but shall introduce, without 
further preface, the best out-of-the-way book that I have 
read for some time, the autobiography of that learned, 
pious, eccentric, and (according to her relations) rather 
cantankerous old Quaker lady, Mrs. Schimmel Penninck. 
I cannot claim the credit of the discovery, or rediscovery, 
of this delightful dumpy volume; a friend found it in a 
Quaker house in the Midlands, on a shelf devoted to unread 
volumes of old Quaker edification; and, attracted by the 
curious name, took it down, read it with great delight, 
and generously told me about it. 

Mary Anne Schimmel Penninck was born in 1778; and 
when she was an old lady of seventy-six she began to dictate 
her autobiography, but had only reached in it her sixteenth 
year when she died in 1856. But in the account of her 
childhood she gives a curiously vivid picture of that 
interesting period just before, and during, and after the 
French Revolution, of the thoughts, the hopes, the ideals, 
and agitations and disillusions of those years, as they 
were reflected in the lives of a group of opulent and highly- 
cultivated people in provincial England. These people 
were almost all rich Birmingham Quakers, for Mrs. 
Schimmel Penninck, in spite of her foreign name (she after- 
wards married a Dutchman), belonged to that group of 
opulent English Quakers —those manufacturing, brewing, 
merchant, and banking families which, beginning late in 
the seventeenth or early in the eighteenth century, amassed 
by their honesty and shrewdness great commercial fortunes 
—families whose names, Barclay and Gurney and Fox 
and Buxton and Fry and Pease, are redolent of honest 
wealth and benevolence and piety and public spirit, and 
are still honoured among us. Mrs. Schimmel Penninck 
was born in this quiet Quaker purple ; her mother was a 





Barclay, a member of the almost reigning family among 
Quakers, which descends from their great apologist ; the 
Gurneys of Earlham were her cousins and intimate friends ; 
her father, Samuel John Galton, was a rich Birmingham 
manufacturer and banker, as well as a not undistinguished 
man of science and Fellow of the Royal Society, whose passion 
for statistics was inherited by his more distinguished 
grandson, Sir Francis Galton, of Eugenic fame. He lived 
with his numerous family partly in Birmingham, partly 
in a big country house in Staffordshire, near the remote 
Catholic Mission of Oscott, which afterwards grew into 
the great College of St. Mary’s. His big country house 
was the centre of a large society and an immense amount 
of entertaining, and his clever daughter, who, with all 
her intellectual interests, was by no means indifferent 
to the material aspects of things, gives a most vivid pic- 
ture of their way of life, in which everything—dress, 
equipage, and furniture—was plain, and yet as costly as 
money could make it. It was a world of great rooms and 
immense carriages and sleek, stately horses, of big gardens 
and greenhouses, and of all the noble cheer and the frequent 
repasts for which good Quakers are justly famous. The 
mellow atmosphere of good eating which broods over this 
volume, of turtle and clotted cream, of rich cups of chocolate 
and West Indian sweetmeats, makes it, in these meagre 
times, delicious reading. Especially does our pious old 
authoress lick her sanctified chops at the thought of the 
hot-house fruit, great baskets of peaches and grapes, 
which they seem to have had always at hand in their bed- 
rooms, or when they went out driving behind their well-fed 
horses. At a distance of more than sixty years one of 
these baskets floated before her mind with poignant clear- 
ness. “The beautiful peaches and nectarines, the rich 
Moor Park apricots, greengages, and the large bunches of 
grapes, with the pineapple crowning the whole ”—a heavenly 
basket, which was given her by her mother for private 
consumption, but which, in self-punishment for some 
childish sin, she felt it her dreadful duty to share with 
her brothers and sisters. Thus are the remembered delights 
of elderly Quakers poisoned, like those of the worst sinners, 
by the regret that they have not been more fully enjoyed. 

The varied society which frequented this house, and sat 
around the well-spread table, is very vividly depicted for us. 
Hither came on long visits prim Quaker relations in their 
dove-like costumes; and with them scholarly and aristo- 
cratic Catholics from Oscott, for whom on fast-days fish was 
always liberally provided; and hither too came Erasmus 
Darwin and Richard Edgeworth, and many of the most 
famous inventors and men of science of the time, Sir Joseph 
Banks, and Priestley and Watt, and the other members 
of the famous Lunar Society of Birmingham, of which 
Samuel John Galton was an eminent member. 

The sun of this circle, the queen of this society, was 
Mary Anne's mother, a tall, handsome, sweeping figure, 
endowed with “the Barclay energy, activity, generosity 
and benevolence, rare beauty, and much wit,” fond of 
poetry and reading aloud, and of pouring forth floods of 
generous-minded and enthusiastic talk. The book is full 
of her talk and the talk of her friends, talk about contem- 
poraries and contemporary events, of George III. and 
Catherine of Russia, of new books and travels and inven- 
tions and scientific discoveries, of all the generous hopes 
which preceded the French Revolution, the ideas of 
progress and freedom and enlightenment, of the overthrow 
of superstition, of “the empire of reason and benevolence 
and the rights of man.”” Much talk there was, too, about God, 
deistic and almost unchristian talk Mary Anne came 
afterwards to regard it—the talk of that period when Nature 
was regarded as the wonderful contrivance of a benevolent 
Creator, when as yet the red tooth and fang had escaped 
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notice, and when on fine summer days the whole Galton 
family and their guests would walk or drive out to study 
God’s benevolence as revealed in the face of Nature, the 
gentlemen armed with geological hammers, the ladies with 
baskets for botanical collections, and little Mary Anne 
carrying her microscope that she might learn how even in 
the wings of the minutest insect all was contrived in wisdom 
and love. To us this old world of comfort and intelligence 
and optimism and gentle manners and disinterested thought 
scems to shine almost with the light of the golden age—at 
any rate, that of the eighteenth century golden age—upon it. 
But little Mary Anne had doubts, had d oubts ; dimly in her 
secret troubled mind the Evangelical reaction against the 
rationalism and religious optimism of the eighteenth century 
began to stir and ferment ; little by little she began to feel 
that there was something wrong in the world in which she lived. 

Each generation of active and successful people—and tie 
Galtons were eminently active and successful—builds up for 
itself, by means of all sorts of queer compromises, a com- 
fortable universe which it takes for granted as rational 
and consistent and in need of no justification, and which it 
imposes on the next generation. These children accept 
it at first without question, believing it to be, as they are 
told, entirely built up on the moral principles taught them 
in their nurseries. But little by little, if their eyes are sharp 
and their consciences tender, they begin to be aware of tiny 
flaws and odd inconsistencies, of things they mustn’t say, 
of questions they had better not ask, of principles that 
mustn’t be too rigorously applied in practice. 

If Mary Anne Galton had lived in our age, her clever, 
tormented, and perhaps rather priggish mind would have 
been troubled by what we call social questions, and by 
the contrast between the opulence at home and the poverty 
all around her. But this contrast of rich and poor was 
still accepted, even by the strictest Evangelicals, as part 
of the divine order; and save for slavery, about which she 
did take a firm stand, refusing, with the strict Quakers, to 
eat sugar and West Indian sweetmeats, as they were the 
product of slave-labour (and she by no means minimises 
the cost of this sacrifice)}—save for this slavery question, her 
conscience was unvexed by social problems. Even the, 
to us, sufficiently glaring contrast between the Quaker 
peace-principles of the Galtons and the manufacture of 
muskets for the Army, which was the source of their fortune, 
seems never once to have crossed her mind. To her, as 
was natural at the time, the conflict between the ideal and 
the actual appeared in a religious guise. In the saintly 
lives of the old Friends, in the look of unearthly happiness 
on their aged faces, in the mystic hush of their meetings, 
in the subdued atmosphere of Dudson, the country house 
where her grandfather, Samuel Galton (the original manu- 
facturer of muskets), lived his simple and pious life, and 
also in the religious symbols and solemn masses of Oscott, 
came to her intimations of another world—a world which 
she dimly felt to be more in accordance with the Christianity 
which she was taught, and which her parents professed, 
than the deism and the natural religion she heard in the 
conversation of her home. It amazed her to hear her parents 
and their friends listen without protest to the frank material- 
ism professed by one who was to her a baleful and ominous 
figure, the doctor-poet, Erasmus Darwin, whose grandson 
was destined to make the name of Darwin even more ominous 
to religious minds. When she heard him declare that man 
was an animal, that conscience and sentiment were mere 
figures of the imagination, her mind seemed shaken to its 
centre, and she became involved in reasonings and doubts 
and horrible perplexities of which she could speak to no 
one. Then came the dreadful disillusion of the French 
Revolution, and with it an overwhelming sense of the 
wickedness of human nature, and a suspicion, which she 





could not then analyse, that under the specious phrases 
she so often heard “ of philosophy, equality, benevolence 
and right reason,” there lurked a dangerous materialism, 
that man had turned away from God to believe in his own 
faculties, and “ revel in the debasing elements of a creation 
miserably despoiled by sin.” 

Mrs. Schimmel Penninck died in the midst of her account 
of this mental conflict, and of her childish attempts to solve 
for herself the riddle of things. A dim, insipid narrative of 
her later years was written by one of her relatives, from 
which, as from a fog of pious sentiment, but a few facts 
emerge. We learn that Mary Anne found at last the home 
of her spirit among the Moravians, and that their doctrine of 
the total depravity of man, and the only saving grace of 
the Redeemer, seemed to her, as to many of the Evangclicals 
of the time, the only safe and satisfactory solution of the 
riddle of life. We learn also that she married a Dutch 
merchant of Bristol; that she studied Hebrew and wrotc 
at the suggestion of Hannah More a book on the nuns of 
Port Royal, and another learned book on Aistheties— 
books that are forgotten now, though they won her con- 
siderable fame in her lifetime. We learn also that after 
the death of the respectable but vaguely presented Mr. 
Schimmel Penninck (a member of a noble Dutch family, 
often, it appears, in financial difficulties), his widow retired 
to a villa at Clifton, where she lived many years, an invalidish, 
evangelical old lady, cheerful at her meals, and, her relative 
admits, somewhat eccentric, though the forms her eccen- 
tricity took her relative is much too prim to tell us. 

One startling and not very edifying event in Mrs. 
Schimmel Penninck’s life was too notorious, however, to 
be concealed ; its rugged features stick out from the cotton- 
wool of this biography in a striking manner. This was an 
earth-shaking, high-resounding and never-forgiven quarrel 
with her family—an incident which sheds a curious light 
on .that community of benevolent Quakers to which she 
belonged. The Quakers, with all their philanthropy and 
public spirit, and their enlightened principles, so far in 
advance of those of their best contemporaries, had yet 
allowed one human failing (for no one is perfect) to take 
possession of them. One evil spirit had found its way into 
their community, and sat in friendly garb, enthroned, with 
a benevolent expression, in their Meeting Houses. This 
spirit was Mammon; the Quakers were rich, and they 
loved money—loved it, they thought, for the good they 
could do with it, but their passion was more than the passion 
of pure benevolence. When, therefore, after her marriage, 
Mrs. Schimmel Penninck asked her parents for money, 
asked them apparently to take from the family business, or 
at any rate to make over to her the money left her by her 
pious old grandfather Galton, which money she then needed 
to help her husband in his financial difficulties, this request, 
or which she insisted, and which, after the intervention of 
friends and relations, had to be conceded, was never for- 
given. Mrs. Schimmel Penninck never again saw her adored 
mother and her dearly-loved family ; shut to her were the 
gates of that Quaker Eden; those gardens and hot-houses 
were forbidden to her footsteps; her place at that well- 
spread table knew her no more. It is perhaps this sense 
of banishment, this regret of a Quaker Peri shut out for ever 
from her native paradise, which makes this autobiography 
so living and vivid a book. But everything Mrs. Schimmel 


Penninck describes is well and vividly described; her por- 


traits of people are full of life; her pictures of places, of 
Bath in 1787, of Liverpool at the end of the eighteenth 
century, are drawn in a masterly manner, and no clearer 
window has ever been opened through which one can watch 
rich Quakers at home. Why it is pleasant just now to 
have a peep into their hot-houses and dining-rooms, I have 
already hinted. L. PEARSALL SMITH. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WINBURNE’S bones are not going to rest undis- 
S turbed. The collection edited by Messrs. Hake 
and Compton-Rickett, and termed “ The Letters” 
of Swinburne, is an obvious attempt to correct the impression 
produced by Mr. Gosse of the effect of “The Pines” upon 
Swinburne’s character and work. Mr. Gosse has been 
swift in countering; and in his review in last Sunday’s 
Observer he certainly scored. The most glaring mistake of 
the Watts-Dunton party lay in giving their book its title. 
It has no qualification whatever to be so described; and 
to give that name to so fragmentary a collection of letters 
is to attempt, although no doubt unconsciously, an imposi- 
tion on the public. I wonder that Mr. Murray did not 
notice the error: it is the last thing one expects from a 
firm like his. 
x ba oa 
Another collection of letters, under the auspices of Mr. 
Gosse, is to be printed later on. The controversy will then 
be resumed. To the detached there seems to be a good 
deal to be said for both sides. Mr. Gosse deplores the 
transformation of his brilliant and tropical poet intoa respect- 
able old gentleman; but if he had not been turned into 
that he would have been turned into a corpse. One does 
not need to have read Mr. Lucas’s quiet but devastating 
description of life at ‘The Pines” to realise that once Watts- 
Dunton had got hold of him Swinburne was occluded by 
his protector. The more we learn of Watts-Dunton the 
less we are attracted by him. The fact remains that 
Swinburne, when Watts-Dunton got hold of him and carried 
him off to Putney, as the lammergeier carries off the lamb, 
was on the verge of collapse and totally incapable of manag- 
ing his own affairs. He lived, thenceforth, a humdrum life 
in second-rate company. His feathers were clipped and 
his beer was rationed. But he did live, he did more or less 
enjoy himself, and he did produce a large volume of inter- 
esting work in verse and prose. There is no doubt, as the 
poct has observed, “ a good deal to be said for being dead ”’ ; 
but the balance of advantage is, all things considered, on 
the other side. Swinburne’s letters to date are good, but 
too windy to be first-rate. 


* 2k * 


A year ago I noticed here the first number of A Public 
School Looks at the World, a serious magazine produced at 
Repton. It still flourishes; and Eton has now followed 
suit, with becoming acknowledgments. The Eton Review 
—March, 1918, price 1s.—is issued by the Eton Political 
Society, which was founded in the winter and has been 
addressed by Mr. William Temple, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Lord Henry Bentinck, and Mr. Lansbury on the problems 
comprehensively grouped under the term Reconstruction. 
The contents include an article by Lord Haldane on Demo- 
cracy and the Training of the Coming Generation, one by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw denouncing Eton garments, and articles 
on various political subjects including Nationality, The 
Second Chamber, The Party System, Education, The 
Public House of the Future, War Aims, and The League 
of Nations. These articles are all extremely well written 
and enlightened. ‘‘ The world,” runs one paragraph, “ has 
had enough of being merely ‘ practical.’ For it was this 
practical spirit—entirely devoid of ideals—that made us 
think that piling up armaments would prevent war, and 
that secret diplomacy could keep the peace; it was this 
spirit that persuaded the last Government that it would pay 





to gain allies by signing away their souls in the secret 
treaties. But the world is in ruins, and 
Earth is sick, 

And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 

That states and kingdoms utter when they talk 

Of Truth and Justice, 
and unless those who are to shape the course of the new 
world can realise that the failure of our fathers was the 
result of their putting ideals before expediency, instead of 
expediency before ideals, they are, even as our fathers were, 
doomed to failure.” One imagines that the last sentence 
is meant to run differently; and one assumes that the 
authors realise that on the whole we, without being phari- 
saical, can claim to have worshipped expediency very much 
less than our enemies. But one is very tolerant to errors 
on the generous side. The review is completed with poems 
and notices of the latest books. It is an extraordinarily 
good production; and one’s only fear about it, as also 
about the Repton publication, is that it may be rather 
too uniformly austere for some boys who might benefit 
by it if things were made easy for them. 

* x tk 
The other day I was betrayed into an incidental question 
as to whether publishers ever entered bookshops. The 
result was the following sonnet from one of the most noto- 
rious publishers in London. As the onus of publication 
assuming that I did put it into print—would fall on me and 
not on him, he braved the law of libel with such great 
gallantry that I have had to strike out one or two names 
for safety’s sake. The rest go for the sake of symmetry. 
Now they are removed I may say that in every case I agree : 
Booxs ?—Nor 1x GENERAL. 

If publishers sought book-shops, here to buy, 

(I have no evidence, though, that they do.) 

What would they choose, Sol. Eagle ? me or you ? 
*s cold truth, ——’s glowing lie, 
——'s sentiment, or ——’s lechery ? 
—— ——’s romantic “ derring do” ? 
(That's dead indeed, and ——— is dying, too.) 
What would they choose, these tradesmen, on the sly ? 
I think they would not choose a book at all, 
But weary-hearted, they would out again, 
Seeking the fields, a borrowed house, the sun, 
A deck-chair, facing toward a waterfall, 
No paper-cutter: green leaves sealed in vain ; 
And peace, where paper fails, and ink is done! 





But if publishers begin writing me sonnets I shall begin 
writing sonnets to publishers. I think it was in Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s Life of Keats that I recently read a remark to the 
effect that poets seldom addressed poems to their publishers. 
That observation is an additional challenge. I can see 
several sorts of possible sonnets. For instance, one might 
begin : 

Pogson, what words could tell my debt to thee, 
Thou creature of incredible romance, 

Who, when I lead thee an infernal dance, 

Smilest, and forkest out more ¢ s. d., 

Paying, with friendliness most sweet to sec, 
The most enormous royalties in advance, 
Knowing full well there's no remotest chance 

Of getting any manuscript from me. 


Or, alternatively, in the Miltonic vein: 
When I consider how my time is spent 
In turning out stacks of immortal prose, 
For this vile rascal, who, as I well knows, 
Curtails with system my emolument, 
Faking his books to very large extent 
That he may quaff the vine and fling the rose, 
While I am out at elbows, out at toes, 
And cannot even pay my rent. 


The sextets would be easy to construct. But as I have only 
recently gone to a new publisher I have not yet decided 
which one to complete. SOLOMON EAaGcLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Jamesie. By Ernet Srpewicx. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
5s. net. 
Mulberry Springs. By Marcaret Storrs Turner. T. 


Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
The Unguarded Hour. By A. W. Marcrmonr. 


6s. net. 


Cassell. 


Miss Ethel Sidgwick is, I fear, resolved to be subtle at 
all costs. There is one merit of a work of art, and one 
merit of a jig-saw puzzle; and Miss Sidgwick’s attempt, 
in Jamesie, to combine the merits of both could scarcely 
hope for the success it has certainly not achieved. It is a 
pity. It is a great pity. I abate not one jot of my admir- 
ation for Miss Sidgwick’s earlier work, nor even for certain 
passages in every one of her works except the present. 
She has gifts, both of style and of characterisation, which 
would suffice—and in the past have sufficed—for the writing 
of really good novels. But the task of reviewing her becomes 
increasingly depressing, and one’s depression is all the 
greater in proportion to one’s admiration for her genuine 
and unmistakable gifts. ‘“* Art for art’s sake ” is an arguable 
thesis: difficulty for art’s sake may at times be inevitable ; 
but difficulty for difficulty’s sake has surely nothing to 
be said for it. Miss Sidgwick will say nothing straight that 
can by any device, however far-fetched, be said crookedly. 

And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 


With windlasses and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out. 


That was the plan of campaign detailed by Polonius, who 
had no doubts about his own subtlety. Frankly, that kind 
of subtlety is not good enough from the author of Promise. 
It is very far from being good enough. It is altogether too 
bad. In form, Jamesie is a collection of letters. There is 
nothing to object to in that. It is an old convention, and 
a good. But to anyone who had not already read Hatch- 
ways—Miss Sidgwick’s last novel—the relations of the 
correspondents would for the first fifty pages or so be 
necessarily unintelligible, and could even then be ascer- 
tained only by a complicated system of cross-references, 
which would seriously interrupt the esthetic appreciation 
of the story. This is what I mean by the merit of a jig-saw 
puzzle: there, such artificial and unnecessary difficulties 
are part of the idea ; here, they are utterly alien to it. Miss 
Sidgwick might have helped very much by giving a pre- 
liminary list of dramatis persone, though the truer art, 
doubtless, would have been to make the characters reveal 
their identities naturally in their letters, as the characters 
in a good play reveal their identities naturally in dialogue. 
Miss Sidgwick does neither. She does not even condeseend 
to warn us that the book is a sequel to Hatchways! Why ? 
Difficulty for difficulty’s sake, one can only presume. But 
what a pity! 

Readers of Hatchways will not need to be reminded of the 
young Duke of Wickford, his mother the Dowager, his 
brother Lord Iveagh Suir, and the young French aviator 
du Frettay. In Jamesie the actors reappear some years 
older than they were in Hatchways: both the Duke and 
his brother are married. The Marquis of Kells, the Duke’s 
eldest son, is just over seven; Jamesie, Iveagh’s son, just 
under. They are remarkably precocious children, and 
their letters are not the least subtle in the collection. There 
is at the beginning a ducal house-party for cricket (men, 
left-handed, v. women) and dancing. One of the guests, 
Joyce Pennant, is much upset because she has been badly 
treated by an unpleasant but handsome young man, Stephen, 
the Duchess’s brother. So she (a) tries to work up a counter 


tirtation with Iveagh, (b) wants to,shoot Stephen, (¢) wants 


to drown herself, (d) scribbles obscenity on her programme 
for public perusal. The men of the house, of course, being 
in this sort of novel, take all this perfectly seriously, take 
the men-servants into their confidence, and station guards 
in the gun-room and at the pond. Iveagh’s wife is not 
allowed inside the house because (apparently) of emotional 
complications (unexplained—or at least insufficiently ex- 
plained for my intelligence); and the Duke smuggles her 
in to spend ten minutes (by his watch) with her own child. 
I do not expect anyone to take my word for it that this 
amazing nonsense is really the plot of any novel. All I 
can say is that the letters mean this or nothing. And 
thus breaks in a light on the subtlety of the method. There 
is a method in the subtlety, perhaps: perhaps the idea is 
thet absurdities gathered through a mist of equivocations 
and insinuations will seem less absurd than they are. But 
even so it would have been less trouble, one would think, to 
avoid inventing absurdities in the first instance. Well, 
the war comes. Iveagh forbids his wife to mention in the 
hearing of his innocent son the name of a connection of 
hers who is a conscientious objector. This seems to indicate 
a mild prejudice. But Iveagh does not himself imme- 
diately go to the war. His “bit” is located elsewhere. 
His duty is to look after the Duke’s Irish estates (reasons 
again unexplained). So almost all his friends declare he 
is a “ shirker ” and—cut him! The Duke, at whose request 
he has taken the difficult path of inglorious duty, could 
easily have put all that right by a word of explanation (not, 
of course, that ordinary decent people would have dreamed 
of asking for explanations—they would have taken them 
for granted). But any character in a novel by Miss Sidg- 
wick would rather die than explain. Explanations would 
destroy subtlety—they might even destroy the plot. There 
is “trouble” (politico-personal, vaguely hinted, never 
explained) on the Duke’s estates. Iveagh is convinced the 
Duke’s life will be in danger when he (the Duke) comes back 
on leave. So at the particular corner where he expects the 
Duke to be shot at he puts on the Duke’s military cap 
and takes the shot and is wounded. And so on. There 
has always before, in Miss Sidgwick’s books, seemed so 
much of worth, of insight and sympathy, that the im- 
possibilities, though glaring both in their own right and 
by contrast with the rest, did still not suffice to spoil the 
whole. And my admiration for much of Miss Sidgwick’s 
work has made me obstinately unwilling to think any of 
her work bad. But my reviewer’s conscience wil] not 
allow me to call Jamesie anything but bad. I begin to 
despair. I begin to fear Miss Sidgwick has ceased to think 
it worth while to write about people of flesh and blood. 
Flesh and blood are not sufficiently subtle. 

Mulberry Springs is a first book, with a touch of novelty 
and distinction that promises well for the future. It has 
the fault, common in first books, of failure to discriminate 
between the more and the less important of conversations 
and incidents, so that it is too long—a little. But it shows 
the power of realising character and atmosphere, it mixes 
romance with satire, and it tells an interesting story inter- 
estingly. The theme allows of considerable diversity. The 
heroine, a beautiful girl of nineteen, whose father is an 
English poet of great charm and considerable fame, has 
never been in England, the simple tastes of her father 
inclining rather to the Balkans, with an occasional com- 
promise in favour of Vienna or the like. Being—as has to 
be expected of poets—extremely egotistical and incon- 
siderate, this father suddenly leaves her at a little town in 
Switzerland, without sufficient money to pay her hotel bill 
and with no prospects except the prospect of being ulti- 
mately taken under the wing of a rich aunt in Westmorland. 
Only, the aunt happens to be dead. Emerges Countess 
Rosen, an admirable comedy-melodrama figure (shadowed 
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by a detective givep to sea-sickness),as deus ex machina. 
So Marie-Louise gets to England, though the Countess is 
immediately taken back to the Continent. Marie-Louise, 
indeed, gets not only to England, but to a spa—Mulberry 
Springs—run by an old friend of her father’s. Here she 
passes as Mrs. Hillyer, and her foreign training and sophis- 
tiecation, combined with her highly unsophisticated readiness 
to admire everything English, and complicated by the 
non-existence of Mr. Hillyer, give scope for some quite 
good social comedy. Later the plot shifts back to the 
Continent, and throughout various “ affairs,’ some of them 
mildly odd, Marie-Louise keeps a fresh simplicity. The 
main affair, the only one in which love is given and returned, 
is well told. 

In The Unguarded Hour we get, not without gratitude, 
a really thrilling melodrama, all about mistakes of relation- 
ship, coercions, drugs, abductions, attempted forced mar- 
riages and the like. It grips and holds the attention, 
which is to say that of its kind it is completely successful. 

GERALD GOULD. 


WOMEN IN ENGINEERING 


Women in the Engineering Trades: a Problem, a Solution 
and Some Criticisms; being a Report based on an 
Enquiry by a Joint Committee of the Fabian Research 
Department and the Fabian Women’s Group. By 


BarsarRA Drake. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


One of the most difficult of the problems to be solved 
by the Minister of Reconstruction is, what is to be done 
with the half a million women who have been introduced, 
during the war, into the engineering and allied metal trades, 
of which they now constitute on an average something 
like one-fourth of the entire manual-working force ? Women 
have been at work at various engineering processes, chiefly 
in the Midlands, for two or three generations; but their 
numbers rose only slowly down to the end of the last century. 
A rapid increase then occurred, until there were, in July, 
1914, no fewer than 170,000 officially recorded. These, 
however, were at work in special trades or on special processes 
commonly recognised as women’s work; and, of course, 
very badly paid as such. The revolutionary change during 
the war is that at least two-thirds, and in many establish- 
ments nine-tenths of the half a million new entrants are 
now employed on work “ customarily done by men,” whilst 
something like half of them are directly replacing men. 
Their presence has been bitterly resented, but patriotically 
acquiesced in by the Trade Unions. The Government 
has pledged itself in the most explicit way, and has com- 
mitted the whole nation to the obligation that, immediately 
after the war, the “ pre-war conditions ” shall be restored, 
and all the innovations contrary to the former Trade 
Union rules and practices shall be unconditionally reversed. 
This national obligation and this Government undertaking 
are in the plainest terms absolute, independent of any 
action by the employers or demand by the Trade Unions ; 
and if they are not carried out there will clearly be serious 
trouble. 

Such is the problem to which a Joint Committee of the 
Fabian Research Department and the Fabian Women’s 
Group, including among their members some competent 
engineers, economists and trained investigators, have 
diligently applied themselves; and very interesting is the 
report which Mrs. Barbara Drake has made of it. With 
@ summary account of the history and pre-war position of 
women in engineering, we have a vivid description of the 
process of “ dilution,” the eagerness of the Government 
and many employers to bring in the women, their really 
Scandalous treatment in the matter of wages, the shifts 





of dishonest employers to evade the stipulated conditions 
of “‘ Equal pay for equal work,” the vain attempts of the 
Ministry of Munitions to satisfy the women and yet not 
coerce the employers to do justice, the gradual and terribly 
tardy adjustment of wages to work and of earnings to the 
cost of living, and the position at which matters had arrived 
by the middle of last year. Doubtless there is much that 
the Joint Committee has not discovered, but the amount 
of technical information obtained is astonishing. The 
whole account is an extremely valuable survey of what 
happens in industry when women are brought in to supplant 
men. It ought to be studied by every employer who wishes 
to be honest, as well as by every advanced class in the 
Economics of Industry. 

What is Dr. Addison going to do about it? At present, 
so far as is publicly known, the Ministry of Reconstruction 
has not taken seriously into consideration the manner in 
which the Government is to fulfil its pledge of the reinstate- 
ment of pre-war conditions. It has to be remembered that 
the national obligation of reinstatement is a universal one, 
and independent of whether the Trade Unions, or any 
of them, desire to exact its literal fulfilment or not. Yet 
no one believes that the women can be turned out of the 
trade. The present monograph offers a carefully con- 
sidered compromise between the men’s claim to the total 
exclusion of women from the men’s jobs, and many women’s 
desire for uncontrolled freedom of entry. The key to the 
position is found in a really effective safeguarding, by a 
combination of Trade Union and Government action, not 
only of the Standard Rates and real earnings of the women, 
but also of those of the men; and not of wages only, but 
also of continuity of employment. This is far from being 
a simple matter. To secure a genuine economic equality 
between men and women is shown to require delicate and 
intricate adjustments. To some of those formulated by 
Mrs. Drake for the majority of her Joint Committee there 
are caveats by minority dissentients—memoranda which 
add to the value of the Report by bringing the points of 
difference (which are, after all, minor points) into sharper 
prominence. 

The proposals here made do not furnish any complete 
or generally acceptable way out of the difficulty into which 
the Government has landed the nation. They cannot 
solve a problem which is, by reason of the facts of the case, 
not completely soluble. But Mrs. Drake has produced a 
study of the necessary conditions, and an outline of the 
terms upon which the Government will find itself, when 
at last the question is tackled, inevitably driven to base 
its proposals. This valuable piece of work by the Fabian 
Research Department ought to be studied by every engineer- 
ing employer, as well as in every Trade Union Branch. 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS AND 
OTHERS 


My Round of the War. By Basi Ciarke. Heinemann. 
6s. net. 
Actions and Reactions in Russia. By R. Scortanp Lippe. 
Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 
Inside the British Isles. By Artuur Guirason. Lane. 
5s. net. 
A German Deserter’s Experience. Grant Richards. 5s. net. 
Captivity and Escape. By Jean Marty, a French Sergeant- 
Major. Translated by Miss RanpELL. Murray. 5s. net. 
Two of these five books are by journalists, two by combat- 
ants, and one by a journalist-combatant. The journalists 
have by no means been without adventure, but their oppor- 
tunities have been incomparably less than those of the 
French Sergeant-Major and the German Deserter. The 
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latter can tell us their actual experiences of most disastrous 
chances, of moving accidents by flood and field, of being 
taken by the insolent foe, and of hairbreadth’scapes in 
the imminent deadly breach. They, have personally and 
naturally passed through the life and the fires of Romance, 
while the war-correspondent has had to go out and seck 
adventure in a bowler hat and on the orders of the editor 
of the Daily Mail. And yet the journalists come out of 
the ordeal of writing a book about their experiences with 
flying colours, and while we can imagine a Desdemona 
devouring their discourse with greedy ear, she would find, 
we are afraid, that in the other two books the romantic fire 
has been quenched between the battle-field and the printer's. 
Which goes to show that there is an art even in the writing 
of war-books and journalism. 

The Deserter, whose experiences to a British Desdemona 
should be intrinsically the most interesting, fails most 
conspicuously. He is afflicted with a Teutonic heaviness of 
style which has effectually killed out the strangeness and 
pitifulness from what his publisher calls “ an unparalleled 
tale.” A certain Gallic lightness helps the Sergeant-Major 
and his reader, and the bitter story of captivity with the 
insolent foe, rounded off by a really hairbreadth ‘scape, 
just carried us through to the end of the book, but even 
here it is difficult not to feel that the adventure has been 
marred in the telling. And when we turn to Mr. Liddell 
and Mr. Clarke, we are made most keenly aware of the 
difference, at least in the industry of book-making, between 
skilled and unskilled labour. No Government will ever 
be able to apply dilution to the trade of writing, for if you 
tried to dilute Mr. Clarke with a German deserter or a 
French sergeant-major you would certainly not only destroy 
the quality but probably also halve the output. Mr. Liddell 
—we are not sure whether he ought to be counted as a 
combatant or a journalist, but we have compromised by 
counting him as both—has had no very startling adventures, 
but his description of the fighting on the Russian Front and 
with the armoured cars in the Caucasus is intensely interest- 
ing. While the reader’s mind is soothed by competent 
writing, his eye is gratified by some beautiful photographs. 
As to Mr. Clarke, there can be no hesitation over his classi- 
fication; he is the quintessence of journalism and war- 
correspondence. He made his own adventures, for he 
lived in the war zone and a bowler hat during those early 
months when no war-correspondent was allowed within 
leagues of the trenches. Whether he is telling of those bad, 
early days, or of his tour in the Balkans and Bukovina, or 
the more respectable months when he was officially accredited 
war-correspondent on the Western Front, he shows himself 
to be a master of the vivid, humorous, snappy, pathetic, 
and insolent art of writing. 

We have left to the last the book of the American jour- 
nalist, Mr.Gleason. Here are no adventures by flood and 
field, but adventures of the eye, the brain, and the social 
imagination. He gives us a picture and an estimate of 
Britain in war-time. His book is, too, the quintessence of 
journalism, the best class of journalism. For pages he 
amazes one by his wisdom—it is, in fact, a singularly wise 
book—by his thorough knowledge of English life and books 
and politics, by his earnestness of purpose, his high ideals, 
and his soundness of judgment; and then—suddenly he 
lets one down with a thud by some extraordinarily super- 
ficial phrase or sentiment or judgment. Yet these lapses 
are so few that, although they shake the reader severely, 
it is almost unfair to mention them. For such a book as 
this, a sane, sober, documented discussion by a foreigner— 
if Americans are foreigners—of our chief problems, Labour, 
the emancipation of women, the Irish question, and Mr. 
Lloyd George, is of the highest value, and no Briton, what- 
ever his political and social creed, could derive anything 





but good from reading it. Incidentally, if he is a man of 
sense, he should get not only good but pleasure from Mr. 
Gleason’s lively mind and style. Personally, we enjoy the 
Americanism of Mr. Gleason’s description of the manceuvre 
by which people at home use the absence of men in the 
trenches as an argument for not remedying domestic 
abuses: “The man at the front is being worked overtime 
in these days. He has to stand duty in wet trenches, and 
then the ghostly projection of him is yanked back to 
elderly gatherings in London to protest against alterations 
in the ancient way of doing things.””’ We enjoy, too, his 
remark that “it is a pleasant thing to remind ourselves 
that the same race that produced Curzon and Milner and 
Carson, heavy men with a sense of predestined seriousness, 
after all produced Chesterton,” or his summing-up of Lord 
Northcliffe as “a sort of Prussian superman, who is death 
on slackness, but blind to any meaning that can’t be caught 
outside of three dimensions,” or the description of one of 
our contemporaries—* it has the slightly fatigued mind of 
one who has lived a lifetime with the noble aspirations of our 
better-class Radicals, and needs a change, but won't take it.” 
But it would be possible to fill columns with the plums from 


Mr. Gleason. 


THE GERMANS 


The Crime. By the Author of ‘ J’Accuse!” 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Hidden Hand. By Arnotp White. 
3s. 6d. net. 

German Annexationist Aims. By S. Grumpacn. Trans- 
lated, abbreviated, and introduced by J. Eiuts BARKER. 
Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 

German Problems and Personalities. 


‘ Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 


One cannot, after reading these four books, avoid the 
conclusion that there is a peculiar mystery about these 
Germans. We begin with a tremendous volume of five 
hundred pages by a German, and significantly entitled 
The Crime. The identity of the author is a mystery, 
but we know that he is a German. He wrote a no less 
bulky volume, entitled J’ Accuse! in which he showed 
that Germany was responsible for the war. All authors, 
of course, take their own works rather more seriously than 
do their readers, but the seriousness with which the 
author of J’Accuse! takes J’Accuse! is sublime. “ The 
whole world,” he tells us, “ hoped and expected ” that its 
publication would convince the German people and lead 
to an immediate revolution. But the Germans are a 
mysterious people ; they refuse to be convinced even by an 
anonymous German; the German Government do their 
utmost to suppress the book, and three distinguished 
Germans and one renegade Englishman, namely, Herr 
Helfferich, Professor Dr. Helmolt, Professor Dr. Schiemann, 
and Herr Houston Chamberlain, actually write books 
or pamphlets to accuse the accuser. Consequently, the 
accuser now has to re-accuse his accusers. This he does 
with a ponderous thoroughness which is worthy of the 
highest praise and produces a feeling of great depression. 
The greater part of the book is occupied with a 
detailed analysis of the diplomacy of the Twelve Days 
preceding the war. The arguments and conclusions are not 
very different from those of Mr. Headlam, but they are 
much more minute, voluminous, and diffuse. The author 
tells us that the polemical form in which he has written 
it “enlivens the severely ponderous gait proper to such 
an enquiry,” but in this case the author is over-optimistic. 

We expected to have a good deal of the mystery of the 
Germans cleared up when we saw that Mr. Arnold White had 


Hodder 


zrant Richards. 


By CHARLES SAROLEA. 
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written a book called The Hidden Hand. The book is 
extremely amusing, but it does not lift the tiniest corner 
of the veil. Mr. White begins splendidly: “I have seen 
the finger-prints of the Hidden Hand in the Foreign Office, 
in Downing Street, in Finance, in Ireland, and in the Sea 
Affair.” He is always on the point of revealing what he has 
seen, but something always gets into his way. And what 
gets into Mr. Arnold White’s way is Mr. Arnold White. 
Thus he begins a chapter conscientiously headed “ The 
Hidden Hand and the King.” He has not written ten 
lines and has just completed the sentence, ‘“ The King can 
do no wrong; no action can be brought against the King,” 
when a personal reminiscence floats across his mind, and he 
goes straight on with, “I have met the reigning King 
of England once in my life.” The rest of the chapter is 
occupied by a reminiscence of Mr. White’s visit to King 
Edward on the Royal Yacht at Cowes. We hear no more 
of the Hidden Hand, until suddenly Mr. White remembers 
and adds a last sentence to the chapter: “ The King of 
England has been marked down for destruction by the 
‘Unseen Hand.’” And all through the book some 
reminiscence, preferably of the royal or the great, or some 
personal opinion is continually getting between Mr. White 
and his subject. Mr. White favours the style of Old Moore’s 
Almanack ; thus he suddenly ejaculates the sentence: 
“T shall not be surprised if Mr. Bonar Law goes down to 
history as a great Minister.” We learn too that Mr. White 
would not sit down to table with Mr. Asquith or with General 
De Wet, that the Empress Marie of Russia once called 
Mr. White an “ interesting man,” and that he has four 
times stood unsuccessfully for Parliament. The nearest 
he gets to unveiling the mystery of the Germans is in the 
following sentence: “ Kaiser Wilhelm gave an exhibition 
of the Hidden Hand when he forced his way into the bedroom 
at Osborne at the close of Queen Victoria’s last illness and 
insisted on her late Majesty dying in his arms.” 

Some real information about the Germans can be gained 
from the other two books. Mr. Ellis Barker’s abbreviated 
translation of Herr Grumbach’s enormous volume, Das 
Annexionistische Deutschland, gives a good idea of the vast 
and fluctuating aims of German annexationists. But it is 
Mr. Sarolea’s excellent little volume which is the most 
illuminating. Mr. Sarolea has a rare knowledge of the 
German people, politics, and literature. He wrote about 
Germany before the war, and he republishes in this volume 
some of those writings. Events have proved the reality 
of his knowledge and the soundness of his judgment. The 
rest of his book is occupied with extremely well-written 
essays on various sides of the German problem. He is a 
very severe critic of Germany and the Germans, and in 
view of this fact, and also of his record as a political prophet, 
some of his judgments are most interesting. Thus he 
believes that “‘ the virtues of the German have been more 
terrible than his vices. For this catastrophe has been 
possible, not because the German people are so wicked, 
but because they have been so good.” He believes too 
that the war will end with a revolution in Germany. And 
yet in the end the mystery of these Germans remains, for 
can anything be more mysterious than to learn from Mr. 
Sarolea that the Prussians, those Germans of the Germans, 
are really not Germans at all ? 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Man is a Spirit, By J. A. Hix. Cassell. 5s. net. 

Whether man be a spirit or not is primarily a philosophical question, 
and must always remain so. It is the persistent ignoring of this fact 
which annoys many readers of psychical research literature. They 
object to the assumption that the truth of man’s spiritual nature 
is at all involved in the evidential value of clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
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ENSURE 


THE 


FUTURE 


HEN peace comes we shall 

have to pay for the war by in- 

creased production, and there- 
after the struggle between the nations 
for industrial supremacy will be acute. 


Do you realise that in one very im- 
portant essential we are severely handi- 
capping our posterity in the coming 
contest ? 


Our unscientific methods of fuel con- 
sumption will spell disaster sooner or 
later, for we are draining our coal 
reserves at a rate entirely dispropor- 
tionate to that of other nations possess- 
ing far greater stocks — and, when 
home- produced coal is no longer 
plentiful and comparatively cheap, our 
industries are doomed. 


By banishing crude coal from home 
and factory, millions of tons of coal 
could be saved annually and valuable 
residuals conserved for industrial and 
agricultural purposes. Help to ensure 
Britain’s future stability by enlightened 
practice in this urgent matter: full and 
free information can be obtained from 
the address given below. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47, Victoria Street, Wesiminsier, S.W.1. 
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telepathy, visions, levitation, or similar phenomena. Mr. Hill’s book 
is one of the most irritating books of its class. It is full of stories 
admitted by Mr. Hill to be useless as evidence for anything, and they 
certainly have no intrinsic interest. There are a few fairly ‘‘ evidential ” 
tales, but none of particular value or excitement, and Mr. Hill 
has no striking contributions to make to the subject under 
discussion. He begins with a criticism of a sentence of Mr. Edward 
Clodd’s ; and says, truly enough, that there can be no evidence “ that 
there is no such thing as a white crow”; but we are glad to know 
that the truth of man’s spiritual nature does not rest on the rather 
childish and generally irrelevant stories which Mr. Hill has collected. 


THE CITY 


HE attitude adopted by the City generally while 
the present battles are raging is one of caution, 
without any sign of panic. While there is naturally 
a falling off in business, this applies principally to selling 
orders. It is difficult to say what would happen should the 
position become more unfavourable. There is so much 
money in the industrial centres, and so many people on the 
look-out for bargains, that a violent break in prices appears 
unlikely. The offer of £1,000,000 53 per cent. Debenture 
Stock at £99 10s. per cent. by the Port of London Authority, 
repayable at par on March Ist, 1933, is an attractive gilt- 
edged security. There is more activity in financial circles 
in the way of ag omar for new issues, Treasury permission 
having recently been given for a number of appeals to the 
public. In addition to the somewhat speculative issue of 
ordinary shares by the Whitehead Aircraft concern, prepara- 
tions are being made for the placing of about two millions 
of Debentures and Ordinary Shares in connection with a 
very powerful amalgamation of iron and steel concerns, 
and other issues are also expected. The Treasury has 
refused permission to Courtaulds to distribute the huge 
amount of bonus shares referred to in these notes on the 
9th instant. The Germans time their Loans to coincide with 
their big offensives, and from the 18th inst. until April 
18th investors in that country are being urged to take 
up more 5 per cent. Bonds and 4} per cent. Treasury Bonds 
at 98. The terms of issue are not so favourable to the 
German Government as appears at first sight, for the 5 per 
cent. Bonds are redeemable by drawings at 110, those not 
drawn before July Ist, 1927, having then to be repaid 
at par or exchanged into 4 per cent. Bonds redeemable at 
115, at the choice of the holder. On Monday next our own 
National War Bonds start a fresh issue, the dates of repay- 
ment being six months later than the existing issue; this 
is as it should be, as the profit on repayment works out at 
a higher percentage the shorter the waiting period becomes. 
Those who secure the Bonds before the close of the issue 
on Saturday obtain a decided advantage in this respect. 


a x ca 


A marked tendency is perceptible among industrial 
companies to give their shareholders a bonus by capitalising 
part of their reserves. ‘This usually takes the shape of an 
issue of free shares, although sometimes it assumes the 
form of new shares being issued at a price very much below 
their market value; sometimes it may even take the shape 
of a combination of both, i.e., the issue of free bonus shares 
together with the right to apply for additional new shares 
at a reduced price. Obviously, only a prosperous company 
can distribute bonuses of this sort, for it must have the 
reserves out of which to do it. Such a scheme neither 
strengthens nor weakens the company’s financial position— 
it is, in fact, merely in the nature of a bookkeeping entry ; 
but the preparation or announcement of such a scheme is 
almost invariably accompanied by a sharp rise in the shares, 
the justification for which is to be found in the following 


considerations. 
* a ae 


Take the case of a company earning, say, 40 per cent. per 
annum on its capital and distributing only 20 per cent. 


In course of time very appreciable reserves are built up. 
These, in turn, earn profits, and the reserves, published 


and secret, grow from year to year at an increasing rate. 
The holder of ordinary shares benefits by knowledge of the 
fact that these large reserves afford an ever-increasing 
margin for his dividends and that in the event of a liquid- 
ation he would receive in cash several times the nominal 
value of his shares ; but these factors go only a certain way 
in improving the quotation of the shares, for with such a 
prosperous concern as J. and P. Coats, for instance, liquid- 
ation is a most unlikely contingency, and while it is nice 
to know that the undivided profits are there, they are not 
of much use to the shareholder if they are going to remain 
undivided. Directly, however, that a company distributes 

rt of its undivided profits in the shape of bonus shares 
it places at the dened of its shareholders their proportion 
of the undivided profits ; they pass from the control of the 
company to the control of the shareholder, who, if he wishes, 


- ean turn his bonus shares into cash by selling either them 


or his original number of shares ; and herein lies the principal 
explanation of the rise which occurs when a company 
distributes such a bonus, although the actual value of the 
assets of the company is not altered in any way by the 


operation. 
3 bo x 


Somebody connected with the management of the Pelepah 
Valley (Johore) Rubber Estates, Ltd., has had a “ brain- 
wave ” which has resulted in a circular being issued by the 
Company giving shareholders the opportunity of buying 
some of the rubber produced by the Company. It is pointed 
out that there is considerable danger of the produce being 
monopolised by outside buyers (principally Americans) 
who avail themselves of the opportunity to depress prices, 
besides which there is a danger of the market in the com- 
modity leaving this country, although the major portion 
of the plantation rubber produced is obtained from British 
colonies. The Directors do not consider the policy adopted 
by the Rubber Growers’ Association of reducing outputs 
of the older companies is adequate unless it is coupled with 
power, either by the Government or a combination of 
growers themselves, to fix a minimum price of sale. The 
Directors of the Company are probably right here, as is 
shown by the success of Brazil’s coffee valorization scheme, 
which the Government made compulsory, and also financed 
the planters while their stocks were withheld from the 
market. The Pelepah Valley Company suggests that its 
shareholders should themselves step into the breach, and 
the following extract sets forth the scheme : 


Generally speaking, starting on the basis that the margin for a 
rise in the raw material is far greater than ,for a fall, their idea 
is as follows: That those shareholders who wish should buy their 
own produce, either holding or selling at will, the Company under- 
taking to do all details of management of the produce bought, at a 
cost similar to what is already paid on the market ; in other words, 
— away with the necessity of the Company selling under for- 
ward contracts, at the present low price (unless the individual 
shareholder so wishes to the extent of his particular purchase), the 
only proviso being that each shareholder should deposit 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
on the produce so bought or contracted for. This really means 
that the Company is financing the shareholder for the difference 
between the actual cost of production and the amount at which 
the rubber is sold. 

In this way the Company would have the necessary working 
capital to continue its operations, and the shareholder who has 
bought at the market price ruling at the time of his order would 
have the profit, less charges, that may accrue to him on his contract 
at such time as he instructs the Company to sell. 

It will be seen that under this scheme the shareholder stands 
to make two profits, viz., the profit on his shareholding in the Com- 
pany at whatever price the rubber is sold, and a potential profit 
on the rise in the commodity itself, whereas he can but make one 
loss, which is a possible fall in the price of the commodity, although 
in this connection his loss will only be proportionate, inasmuch as 
his holding in the Company will be sure of a proportionate profit 
> ratio to the loss that his individual purchase may possibly have 
shown. 


There is no doubt that to many people the idea of buying 
a commodity for a rise appeals more strongly than doing 
the same thing with paper securities, and I should not be 
surprised if the idea were to catch on. Some remark as 
to how long rubber may be stored without deteriorating 
in value would, however, have been welcome. 
Emit Davies. 
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BOOKS "32 22" 


Many Specia! Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders, 
All New Copies offered at Large Discounts from Published Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 








THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Bettoc & CuesTerToON Is. net, by post 1s. 3d 
HENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 


have a limited number of copies of this 
work at the published price. 











N and after Saturday next 

THe NEwSTATESMAN will 

only be supplied by news- 
agents to customers who have 
ordered the paper in advance. 
Owing to the shortage of paper 
no further copies will be sent 
out “on sale or return.”’ 


Readers who have been um the 


habit of buying at different 
bookstalls are asked to place a 
definite order with their news- 
agent at once. 














APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL.—FACULTY 
OF ARTS.—The Council of the University invite appli- 
cation. for appointment as LECTURER and DIRECTOR 
OF PRACTICAL WORE in the School of Social Studies. 

Candidates must be University Graduates, with practical experience 

of social work. Salary {250. Applications to be received not later 

than Monday, April 22nd, 1918. 

Full culars may be obtained on application. Women are eligible 
for appointment to any post in the University. 

_EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


LECTURES, ETC. 
Prue: PLAYERS.—SunDAY SUBSCRIPTION PER- 





FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 

Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Stage 
Director : EDITH CRAIG. 


“EDUCATION AS NA TIONAL SER VICE.” 


RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavisteck Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, opens next term as a Residence for Students of Educational and Social 

Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Continuation Classes and Club Work. 
Day Continuation School also opens in connection with Mansfield House Residence, 
Course of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, recom- 
mencing Tuesday, January 22nd. For particulars apply Hon. Dean, Mrs. Macxgnzis, 
M.A. Tutor: Miss Marcaret Fropsnaw, B.Sc. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
- William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information concerning 
Sebclerships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 

Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Sciznce, Mepicine, and Encinerer- 

eal inc for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
ISTRAR. 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 

AND EBSCO ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 

in the above subjects held by the | Society. Practical age is 

gained at two large Loodea Hospitals.—For particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge V' London, W.11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now o- at this College to weil-oduented gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


SCHOOLS. 


T= Den GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
an experiment to offer a Get-ines MODERN BDUCATION on 
Open-air Classes, bh Drill, D 


























NATURAL ‘LINES. Eur! 

Music Appreciation, —_ Singing, Drawing. Pointing. History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine p Lemna. ts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. 3 ~~ during Preparatory age. 

On account of air-raids a Country 

branch may be opened for the summer 

term, 1918. 

Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free devel ey as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study, Regular pbysical training. Pupifs prepared — — Universities 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external stud pals: Miss 
THEODORA Crarx and Miss K. M. Exuts. 








LIN GHOLT SCHOCL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 





we MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and « of the Maria Grey Training College. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and mptly executed. Shorthand- 

ists provided. Meetings, ) aor a Sermons reported.— 

METROPOLITAN TYPING ‘OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel.: Central 1 565. 


SHORTHAND and “TYPING (confidential work under- 

taken), Correspondence and Papers kept in order, Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, WC. 2, 


Poteet sation QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
—Matruustan Leacue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY: 
ITS PROGRAMME AND 
ITS POSSIBILITIES 














A Course of Three Lectures to be given at 
King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning 26th April, 
1918, by The Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 
M.P., Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Sidney Webb 


Program me 


I. 26 April THE AIMS OF LABOUR. 
Chairman: Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Lecturer: The Rt. Hon. ArtHur HeENpDERsoN, M.P. 


II. 3 May. NATIONAL FINANCE: WHAT THE LABOUR PARTY 
INTENDS. 


Chairman : Miss MACARTHUR. 
Lecturer: Mr. Stpney WEsnp. 


III. 10 May. THE CLIMATE AND SOIL FOR LABOUR CULTURE. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 











Admission will be by ticket, for the Course or for each Lecture separately. As the accommodation 
is limited, preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole Course. Applications for 
single tickets will be reserved until April 18th, 1918, after which the remaining seats will be allotted 
according to priority of application. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is half-a-guinea for the Course of three, 
or five shillings for a single Lecture; for numbered back “ balcony”’ stalls and gallery seats five 
shillings for the Course, or half-a-crown for a single Lecture ; for numbered upper gallery and back 
“ balcony ” stalls half-a-crown for the Course, or one shilling for a single Lecture. 


The whole of the receipts, after paying for the hall, printing, and postage, will be applied to the 
assistance of the Department of Intelligence and Research, which the Labour Party is about to 
develop. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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